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NOTES OF THE WEEK 

The American Constitution is the most cumbrous 
and complicated in the world and full of traps for the 
stranger. It appears that though President Wilson 
got his Victory Loans Bill through in the last hours 
of the expiring Congress, he did not succeed in passing 
his other financial measures, chiefly for naval and 
military expenditure. There must therefore be an 
extraordinary session of the new Congress before the 
goth June, when the financial year ends. President 
Wilson has appealed from a newly elected legislature 
to the pavement, the resource of all demagogues. It 
remains to be seen whether the pavement will support 
his autocratic policy, and also whether the business 
communities and the intellectuals will follow the pave- 
ment. It is rather a paradoxical position for an ex- 
University professor. So far as can be judged from 
newspaper extracts, the majority of the Senate will 
insist on amendments. Are not the Paris people 
wasting time? 


Famine stares Central Europe in the face, as months 
ago we predicted that it would. And famine means 
Bolshevism, which thrives on what kills human beings. 
It is impossible to deny that President Wilson, 
and his follower, Mr. Lloyd George, are in some 
measure responsible for this terrible result. Nearly 
three months, when every day was precious, have been 
wasted in settling the draft of a League of Nations, 
which could quite well have waited, instead of settling 
the peace with Germany, and raising the blockade. 
And why has not the blockade been raised? Germany 
is quite incapable of resistance ; but it is not the Navy 
ar the blockade that makes her so; it is the presence of 
Our armies on the Rhine, and the fact that within a 
few hours Berlin could be laid in ruins by our aero- 
Planes. When we read about whole nations starving, 
we confess that we have little relish for Mr. Wilson’s 
high-falutin periods about humanity. 


As for the terms to be imposed on Germany with 
regard to her naval and military equipment, they will 
delude the many, and amuse the few. Germany will 
accept them, of course: she will accept anything at 
this moment, because she must. But does anybody 


suppose she will keep them? Germany has a popula- 
tion of seventy millions, as compared with forty-two 
millions in Britain and about the same number in 
France. False and cruel the Germans have proved 
themselves to be; but they are intelligent, capable of 
infinite sacrifices for their country, and, in normal 
times, physically strong and brave. Does anybody 
imagine that such a nation will be content to have an 
army of 100,000 men? We are told that there is to be 
universal and proportionate disarmament: that is one 
of Mr. Wilson’s principles. On the basis of popula- 
tion Britain would be entitled to have an army of about 
60,000 men. And how does the principle of self-deter- 
mination square with the condition that Germany is 
not to be allowed to have compulsory national service? 


The feeling is unworthy, no doubt, but it is impos- 
sible to resist a malign satisfaction at the spectacle of 
Berlin suffering what London and Paris suffered during 
the war. Berlin is being bombed and bombarded 
by German revolutionists of various colours and 
defended by other revolutionists of other colours. 
Shells explode, shrapnel rattles, and machine gurs 
bark, just as if Berlin was besieged by the Allies. 
Part of the population crouch in cellars; the others 
drink, dance, gamble, and crowd the opera house. 
This is just what happened in Paris during the reign 
of terror. So true it is that the basic law of subordina- 
tion, if defied, takes a terrible revenge. It is also true, 
not only of Germany, but of all countries to-day, that 
the moral sense dwindles rapidly, and finally disappears 
in an atmosphere of laxity, 

And unawares morality expires.”’ 


There was an interesting debate on Monday in the 
House of Commons on the licensing of imports and 
exports. Sir Auckland Geddes and Mr. Bridgeman 
may soothe us with talk about a transition period, and 
a review on the rst September. But to the seeing eye 
it is plain that the padlock of protection has been 
fastened on our industries, and the key is in the keep- 
ing of the bureaucrats. This is one of the disastrous 
but inevitable consequences of the great war. A rich 
nation, a creditor country, imports more than it ex- 
ports. A poor nation, a debtor country, exports more 
than it imports. The war has changed Britain from a 
creditor into a debtor nation, and our principal creditor 
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is America. Mr. A. M. Samuel deprecated the arti- 
ficial bolstering up of the American exchange by the 
Government, for which the only excuse is that we put 
off a disagreeable thing as long as we can. Good 
judges predict that the exchange will fall a dollar with- 
in the next three or four months. 


Being a debtor country we must export, or we die, 
or rather, go bankrupt, which is the same thing. In 
view of this fact, the agitation of the Smillies and the 
Moneys, who know nothing of international trade, for 
change in production, which must jeopardise and may 
ruin our export trade, is almost criminal, and, in 
former times, would have landed them in the Tower. 
The case of the miners, as put forward by Messrs. 
Smillie and Money, is quite clear now : it is, perish the 
steel and coal trades, perish the consumers, so long as 
the miners get ‘‘ tolerable ’’ conditions of living. As 
to the actual conditions of living it was pointed out by 
several of the witnesses, who spoke for the exporters 
of steel and coal, that if the export trade were killed by 
cost of production, there would be no conditions, toler- 
able or intolerable, for the miners, except that of living 
on strike pay or State charity. 


We thought the Coal Commission had been set up 
in order to elicit facts from witnesses, not that Mr. 
Smillie and Sir Leo Money might air their Bolshevist 
views. We are surprised that Mr. Justice Sankey 
should allow Mr. Smillie and ‘‘ Sir Leoline, the baron 
bold ’’ to insult witnesses who appeared on behalf of 
the coal owners by making the most offensive ‘‘ sug- 
gestions.’’ Mr. Smillie, for instance, was allowed to 
tell Mr. Talbot that royalties were ‘‘ stolen property,”’ 
and on Mr. Talbot’s observing that was a matter of 
argument, Mr. Smillie was allowed to close down 
with, ‘‘ There is no argument about it. It is a matter 
of fact.’” The same witness was asked ‘‘ whether he 
had been sent there with a view to preventing the 
standard of life for the miners being raised.’’ 
Another witness, Sir Daniel Stevenson, head of a large 
firm of coal exporters, was thus addressed by Mr. 
Smillie: ‘‘ Men like yourself, middlemen, stand in the 
way of improving the conditions of the miners, and 
we could very well do without you.’’ 


This, of course, is not examination, but gross abuse 
and intimidation of witnesses, and we repeat our 
astonishment and regret that Mr. Justice Sankey 
should not have called Mr. Smillie to order. The 
judge must know that the owners’ witnesses are as 
much entitled to fair and courteous treatment as the 
miners’ witnesses. The press contrives to make the 
owners’ case look as bad as possible; the reports in 
the Westminster Gazette are generally a travesty. We 
now know, however, from Mr. Smillie, the representa- 
tive of the Miners’ Federation, that shares in coal and 
steel companies and royalties are ‘‘ stolen property,”’ 
and that the merchants who conduct our export trade 
are middlemen, who stand in the way of the happiness 
of the working classes, and must be got rid of. We 
have heard all this more than a hundred years ago. 
That property is theft and that the merchant is a super- 
fluous animal to be destroyed were the basic principles 
of the first French Revolution, as they are to-day of 
Russian Bolshevism. 


So Mr. Smillie and the Miners’ Federation really 
think that Britain could do without her exports of coal 
and steel! Or is it merely the conduct of this trade by 
merchants and companies that they object to? Are 
they so enamoured of State Control that they prefer 
the bureaucrat to the business man? There is only 
one way to conduct a business successfully that we 
know of, and that is to sell your goods for more than 
they cost. If you sell them for less than they cost, 
you must, if an individual or a company, go out of 
business: if the State is to continue in business at a 
loss, it must make up the deficiency out of the taxes, 
as we see in the case of the bread subsidy. Why does 
Mr. Smillie prefer Sir Robert Horne to Sir Daniel 
Stevenson? Plainly because, if Sir Robert Horne ex- 


ports at a loss, he can fall back on the taxpayers. 
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Another strong fact has been brought out by 
the evidence of Sir Thomas Watson, viz., that 
as the wages of colliers rise and their hours are 
shortened, the output of coal per man is steadily 
reduced. ‘‘When the Eight Hours Act came 
into effect on July 1st, 1909, the output per map 
in South Wales ’’ (which supplies more than half oy 
export trade) ‘‘ immediately dropped by 20 tons,” 
Between 1908 and 1917 the output per man in the 
Welsh coalfields has dropped from 248 tons per man 
to 220 tons per man. The present cost of coal pro 
duction in Britain, Sir Thomas Watson pointed out, 
is just sufficient to countervail the 1os. a ton which 
America has to pay for freights to France and Italy; 
increase that cost by ros, a ton, and Britain would be 
‘‘done in’’ by the American coal exporter. Ags 
Germany will have to pay France in coal, and as the 
Americans will be glad to liquidate French indebted- 
ness by coal exports, the position of the British coal 
export trade is very precarious. 


The miners and their representatives fail to realise 
the truth of the homely proverb that half a loaf is 
better than no bread. Their conditions of life and 
remuneration may not be ideal: but if they press their 
demands upon a frightened community, the export 
trade in coal will go. If we could get the American, 
the German and the Japanese coal exporters to main- 
tain the British prices, all would be weil. But ‘‘ the 
fuller and better life’’ for the British collier ‘‘ cuts no 
ice’’ in the mind of the American coal merchant, who 
is more intent on getting an auto for his wife than a 
bathroom for the Welsh pitman. If the export trade 
goes, Mr. Smillie might enjoy the pleasure of seeing 
Sir Daniel Stevenson put out of business; but he would 
also see a third of the collieries in the country closed 
down, and hundreds of thousands of the clients whom 
he is misleading reduced to unemployment. Nor would 
the home consumer be benefited, for the output of 
coal being reduced to the limits of home consumption, 
the price would still be high. 


It is a great pity that so few of the owners’ wit- 
nesses had the brains or the courage to stand up to 
Mr. Smillie, and expose his gross ignorance and impu- 
dent mis-statements. He asserted, for instance, that 
Labour only received a third of the country’s wealth. 
That is the kind of statement which the press promi- 
nently repeats, but which happens to be contradicted 
by statistics. Dr. Bowley, whose book on _ the 
‘ Division of the Product of Industry ’ is published by 
the Clarendon Press, proves that Labour receives two- 
thirds of the products; and also that if every earned in- 
come were reduced to £160, and all unearned incomes 
were taken from their present owners, just £5 per 
head would be left to go round. Mr. Smillie asked 
one of the witnesses a silly question about some former 
Lord Londonderry and child labour. Mr. Smillie is 
so profoundly ignorant that he doesn’t know that the 
laws for the regulation of women and child labour 
were proposed by Lord Ashley and opposed by Bright 
and Cobden. 


Statisticians know well the fallacy of averages. The 
statement that the miner’s wage is 35s. a week is 
based on an average which includes the wages of 
boys and surface-men, and is wholly misleading. A 
coal hewer, the person for whom our sympathy is 
sought, if he chooses to work and keeps his health, 
can earn £10 a week. If there are few who earn 
that figure it is because the majority prefer to work 
four days a week. The average earning of the coal- 
hewer is 17s. a day, or £4. 5s. a week, as is shewn on 
tables produced on Wednesday. 


Mr. Smillie has made one important admission 
about the war to the Coal Commission. In examining 
Mr. Warham, manager of a Northumberland Coal 
Company, Mr. Smillie asked, ‘‘ Do you think there is 
any likelihood, after this great war in the interests of 
democracy and freedom, of the workers in one part 
of the world getting improvements,”’ etc., etc.? Now, 
when it is a question of paying for the war, that is, of 
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laying on the taxes by which the expenses of the war 
and the interest on loans are to be met, we are always 
told that it was a capitalists’ war, and therefore capi- 
tal must pay the bill. Mr. Smillie is for once in the 
tight. It was a war in the interests of the democracy, 
and therefore let democracy, in the shape of the hand- 
workers, pay their share of the bill. 


The Channel Tunnel may be a good or a bad thing; 
but to make it, as Mr. Bottomley suggests, in order 
to employ the discharged soldiers is Midsummer, no, 
March madness. If there is one military fact which 
we should have thought the great war had more clearly 
demonstrated than another, it is that water is the best 
frontier or the worst obstacle an enemy can have to 
cross. If this is true of a river, of a canal, how much 
truer of our Channel ditch, eighteen miles wide! We 
are very good friends with the French to-day: so we 
were with the Germans at Waterloo: so we were with 
the French in the Crimea. Wonderful engineering 
devices no doubt, will be invented to close the tunnel 
by pressing a button. But Lord Randolph Churchill's 
picture of a modern Cabinet sitting round the button, 
and debating whether it should be pressed, and who 
should press it, is unforgettable. 


In these days when most contracts are treated as 
“scraps of paper,’’ it is refreshing to find one judge 
who holds that there is some binding force in the cove- 
nants of a lease. An enterprising landlady, anxious 
to meet the needs of the new life, converted a house in 
Brechin Place, South Kensington into a maisonnette 
and flats by various structural alterations, such as pull- 
ing down walls, blocking up doors, etc. As the lady 
omitted to consult the ground-landlords about these 
details, Mr. Justice Avory has cast her in an action for 
breach of covenants, and has given the landlord re- 
entry upon premises altered and perhaps damaged by 
the structural changes. There may be a difference of 
opinion as to whether the conversion of South 
Kensington houses into flats will increase or diminish 
the value of the property. But tenants must not make 
the alterations without the landlord’s leave. 


In former days a seat on the Treasury Bench was 
the reward of a long career in the House of Commons, 
like the highest posts in other professions. To-day 
the last person whom the Prime Minister would think 
of selecting for office is the old parliamentary hand. 
Railway managers, university professors, anatomists, 
shipowners, company promoters, such are the favour- 
ites who, under the “‘ all-atoning name’’ of business 
men, fill the Front Bench. One consequence is that 
the business in the House of Commons is very badly 
done, and naturally. To conduct a Bill through the 
House is not the same thing as settling a charter-party, 
or through rates, or delivering a University lecture, or 
floating a company. The new type of Minister reads 
awritten statement, prepared by the department, and 
then collapses into helplessness, being generally 
brought down by the first shot in the shape of an un- 
expected question. This was illustrated by the failure 
of the press-boomed Mr. H. A. L. Fisher to pilot the 
Rent Bill beyond the moving of the second reading. 


We are a little sorry for Mr. Fisher, who is an 
amiable and able man of the professorial species. But 
he had been persuaded by the press that he was a 
heaven-born Minister, which he certainly is not, for 
¢ knows no more about the practice of politics than 
the babe unborn. The management of the House of 
Commons as a body, and the rapid give-and-take of 
debate, are things only learned, like every other art, 
by long experience. Fox made himself a good debater 
in ten years by speaking every night the House sat, 
at least once. Mr. Fisher thought he could dispense 
with this experience, but found that he was obliged to 
hand the Rent Bill over to someone else. Another 


consequence of this craze for Ministers distinguished 
in any walk of life but the political, is that those who 
have devoted themselves to the work of Parliament 
are discouraged, and watch from the back benches the 
antics of the amateurs with disgust. 
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What has become of the Primrose League? The 
rising generation may require to be reminded that 
shortly after the death of Lord Beaconsfield in 1881, the 
Primrose League was founded by Lord Randolph 
Churchill, Sir Henry Drummond Wolff and Sir John 
Gorst. Queen Victoria had said that the primrose was 
the favourite flower of the great statesman, and as if 
by the stroke of an enchanter’s wand a huge organisa- 
tion rose into being, with Dames and Knights, and 
Chancellors and banners and lodges all over the king- 
dom. There was something of the mysterious cere- 
mony and much of the goodfellowship of Free 
Masonry about the League, which threw a frolic grace 
over the dreary stage of politics. As many as a mil- 
lion members were enrolled, and for many years it was 
one of the most powerful Conservative organisations 
in the country. What is it doing now? 


We published a letter last week from Mr. F. G. 
Paynter, giving the detailed results of an experiment 
in hens and eggs which he made in 1915 in conjunc- 
tion with the Board of Agriculture. Mr. Paynter 
hired 2} acres, and spent £300 in the purchase of live 
and dead stock. In ten months he sold 96,358 eggs 
at 1s. 6}d. a dozen, and after deducting all charges he 
made a profit of £194, which, on a capital of £300 is 
pretty well. Suddenly Mr. Paynter received instruc- 
tions from the Board of Agriculture to kill the hens 
and close down the experiment. Why? Eggs under 
the Controller, are now 4s. 6d. a dozen: and the 
Board of Agriculture should tell the public why they 
stopped this successful experiment, which was supply- 
ing the public with eggs at 14d. instead of 4d. or 5d. 
We are told that in Devonshire the best eggs are be- 
ing sold at 1s. 6d. a dozen. Both for ex-service men 
and others, who want to live in the country, a hen run 
is one of the most profitable ventures. 


A gentleman writes to us from New Zealand pro- 
testing against the handing over of the Pacific islands 
to Australia, or America, or Japan, and asking for 
Crown government ‘“‘by English gentlemen versed in 
Indian affairs.’ The following is an excerpt from his 
letter: ‘‘I do not think you realize in England how 
strong are the disintegrating influences in Australia, 
and, in a smaller degree, here. England is largely 
to blame for this. You have flattered and praised 
Australia to nausea; the consequences are disastrous. 
Witness the great Gallipoli lie, the great Anzac lie. 
You have driven Australia, and ourselves too, to 
believe that we are great nations, and that were it not 
for us you would have been overwhelmed by Germany. 
Facts are nasty things. Australia would rather see 
the U.S.A. in the Pacific than England. England 
must at all costs be kept out and have no naval base 
in those glorious islands.’’ If these are facts, we 
agree that they are nasty. 


Evidence accumulates that the world of to-day is 
demented. The war has upset the mental balance of 
nearly every class and individual, and the derange- 
ment has even spread to the highest seats of the law. 
Of all mad proposals surely Lord Buckmaster’s Bill 
to admit women as barristers is the maddest. The 
science and art of law are a purely logical and un- 
emotional business; and nine women out of ten are 
purely illogical and emotional. Besides, it will cer- 
tainly lead to the abolition of the wig, if not of the 
gown and bands. And as Cumberland in the 
“*Choleric Man”’ says, ‘‘ there is much good sense in 
old distinctions. When the law lays down its full- 
bottomed perriwig, you will find less wisdom in bald 
pates than you are aware of.’’ If a judge were to 
appear on the Bench dressed as a jockey, though his 
law might be that of Hardwicke or Cairns, the suitors 
would not think so. Dignified costume has a double 
effect upon the imagination of him who sees and him 
who wears it. The abolition of costume and cere- 
aa? has had a deplorable effect in the American 
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HE smartest witness who has appeared for the 
owners before the Coal Commission is Mr. A. J. 
Hobson of Sheffield, and in the course of his evidence 
he let fall many pointed and pregnant remarks. Mr. 
Smillie and Sir Leo Money got no advantage over him : 
but they struck sparks out of him, some of which might 
have set fire to the adjoining banks of dry grass—but 
they didn’t. The following sentence, a kind of vale- 
dictory sarcasm from Mr. Hobson of Sheffield, im- 
pressed us much as an epitome of the time in which 
we live: ‘‘ The miners want all they can get, and are 
out for it. I do not blame them. Everybody is out 
for all they can get.’’ What a comment on nineteen 
centuries of Christianity and classical culture! And 
it is so true that it impels us to quote a passage from 
R. L. Stevenson which, written forty or fifty years ago, 
fits the hand of to-day like a glove. ‘‘ The landlord 
has long shaken his head over the manufacturer ; those 
who do business on land have lost all trust in the 
virtues of the shipowner; the professions look askance 
upon the retail traders, and have even started their co- 
operative stores to ruin them; and from out the smoke- 
wreaths of Birmingham a finger has begun to write 
upon the wall the condemnation of the landlord. Thus, 
piece by piece, do we condemn each other, and yet not 
perceive the conclusion that our whole estate is some- 
what damnable. Thus, piece by piece, each acting 
against his neighbour, each sawing away the branch 
on which some other interest is seated, do we apply 
in detail our Socialistic remedies, and yet not perceive 
that we are all labouring together to bring in Socialism 
at large. A tendency so stupid and so selfish is like 
to prove invincible.’ The words, as we said, were 
written many years ago; but are they not an exact 
description of a state of society in which ‘‘ everybody 
is out for all they can get ’’? And must we not sorrow- 
fully agree with R.L.S. that a tendency so stupid and 
selfish is like to prove invincible? Does anyone doubt, 
for instance, that in the teeth of strong evidence of the 
certain damage to our exports of steel and coal, the 
Commission will report in favour of advancing the 
wages and shortening the hours of the miners? Every- 
one is out for all he can get, even the members of the 
Commission, most of whom know the value of a report 
pleasing to the Government. 

Yet it is well worth considering whether any State 
has ever prospered, or even endured, in which ‘ every- 
body is out for all they can get.’’ The historical evi- 
dence is all the other way, and goes to prove that every 
great nation has been based on the spirit of devotion 
and self-sacrifice in its citizens. Rome certainly was, 
and Carthage, and modern France and Germany. 
Bitterly as we hate modern Germany, we must admit 
that nobody there was out for all he could get, but that 
on the contrary everybody was out to give up what he 
had to the State. On the other hand, Athens, the 
Byzantine empire, the latter days when Rome fell under 
the German empire, prove that nations in which 
““ everybody is out for all they can get ’’ rapidly lose, 
first their trade, then their military power, finally their 
liberty. Why should England be any exception to the 
rule? It may be urged that the saying has been 
borrowed from America, where everybody is out for all 
they can get, and that the United States have prospered 
amazingly, both of which are true. But America has 
been in an exceptionally favoured position for the prac- 
tice of undiluted selfishness because our colonists tum- 
bled into a huge undeveloped country of vast wealth. 
Selfishness, and greed, and want of consideration for 
your neighbours, are bad materials out of which to 
reconstruct an old society. We are constantly being 
told, by the Prime Minister amongst others, that the 
bad old England must disappear, and be replaced by a 
country fit for heroes. But if, as Mr. Hobson assures 
us, and we believe him, ‘‘ everybody is out for all they 
can get,”’ is there not just a chance, judging from the 
past, that nobody may get anything, and that all this 
purse-cutting may end in a political Bow Street? The 
pathetic part of it is that the British worker can’t 
“get more than a third of what his American com- 
petitor secures, 
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AMERICA’S BID FOR FOREIGN TRADE, 


6 MERICA is a very serious competitor of ours,” 

the Prime Minister warned the House of 
Commons, in a memorable debate on the miners’ claim 
for a six-hour working day, and a further advance jp 
wages of 30 per cent. Such concessions would raise 
the cost of steel—‘‘ which is already high ’’—by ten per 
cent., and add from 8s. to 1os. a ton to the price 
of coal. 

Already the pit-mouth price is 18s., as against 115, 
for the Pocahontas coal of America. What was the 
result? ‘‘ We have lost huge orders in Brazil,’’ Mr, 
Lloyd George said, ‘‘where once we dominated ‘the 
market. We used to send coal-ships to the 
Argentine and come back with wheat and meat. We 
have lost that trade.’’ 


Now the coal-trade is the very source and seat of our 
national wealth and power; the key industry upon 
which all others depend. And, beyond question, the 
United States is making far-reaching arrangements to 
compete with us in this and other commodities. Sole 
among the Allies, she emerges from the Great War 
immensely the stronger for her effort. Led and kindled 
by President Wilson, a loose federation of Sovereign 
States was quickly turned into real nationhood, and 
that throughout a continent as large as Europe. 


Bodies like the War Industries took stock of raw 
materials and labour. The miracle of a merchant 
marine—almost non-existent since the Civil War—is 
now expanded for all to see. All round a coast-line of 
21,000 miles, shipyards have sprung up. “‘It is 
intended,’’ says Mr. Edward Hurley, chairman of the 
Shipping Board, ‘‘ that the American flag shall fly in 
every port of the world.” Rates are being cut, and 
cut again. Of the new fleet (it will soon be 20,000,000 
tons) nearly go per cent. are oil-burning vessels. Better 
machinery, improved port facilities, well-housed and 
well-paid crews, operating in relays, and other means 
of saving ‘‘the turn round’’—these are the new 
hustling factors of America’s commercial day. 


Her land methods are to be applied to sea-borne 
trade. What are these methods? They are best ex- 
pressed by Mr. Samuel Gompers, the famous ‘‘ Tsar” 
of American Labour these thirty years. ‘‘ We shall not 
have Britain’s trouble,’’ he tells employers, ‘‘ with 
restriction of output, for we follow a different: policy. 
Bring in all the improved machinery you can find, and 
all the new tools. We will help you to improve them 
farther, and we will get the uttermost product out of 
them. Work two shifts a day, if you please, 
or work your machines all round the clock in three 
shifts. We insist on the normal working day, with full 
physical effort.”’ 

Yet Mr. Gompers is all for shorter hours, higher 
wages, and that industrial ‘‘ uplift ’’’ which is always 
the American ideal. With astonishing energy the 
whole continent of 110,000,000 people now recognises 
its opportunity, and the national benefit—there is no 
other word—which the Great War has conferred. 
Three thousand million dollars have been voted by 
Congress for the new ships. From being a debtor 
nation (1900-1915) America has become to-day the 
Allies’ creditor to the amount of about £2,000,000,000; 
and her foreign trade advances by leaps and bounds 
in all fields. 


Take the Latin Republics of the ‘‘ Empty Continent.” 
Here exports rose in four years of war from 
$124,000,000 to $314,000,000. Exports to far Eastern 
marts leapt from less than $200,000,000 to nearly 
$600,000,000, and imports from a little over 
$300,000,000 to nearly $1,000,000,000. Far-reaching 
economic and financial measures have been adopted to 
stay any decline in this great prosperity, such as came 
in 1873 after the high-tide which followed the Civil 
War. 


Then credit was suddenly shattered. Out in Iowa 
and Nebraska, the farmers were burning their grain 
for fuel; and in the East the price of labour fell to 
below a dollar a day. But the conditions of Grant’s 
era can never recur in President Wilson’s. His State 
Department, or Foreign Office, now controls 200 
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Embassies and Legations, as well as 1,300 Consuls, all 
appointed on the ‘* Merit System,’’ which was 
inaugurated in the Root-Roosevelt regime of 1907. 

All these shrewd officials are now the trained 
antenne of American trade; and their reports show a 
diligence and keenness which attracted the attention of 


even Germany’s men of affairs. The result of con- 
certed effort is already manifest. An American syndi- 
cate of bankers and dealers have offered to deliver coal 
at Italian ports at a price much below our own. 
Shetlield and other centres have received the following 
message from the Board of Trade: ‘‘ America is able 
to sell steel all over the world at £5 a ton cheaper than 
we in this country can. Please inform us how this 


ses. 

The Swedish State Railways have ordered 50,000 
tons of American coal, for delivery in Gothenburg; 
Holland ordered another 50,000 tons, to be sent to 
Rotterdam. And in the tinplate trade, our Trans- 
atlantic Allies are cutting the Welsh miners’ prices by 
from 1s. 6d. to 2s. per box, with free export conditions. 
It is the same with motor-cars, farm-tractors, agricul- 
tural implements and locomotive engines for all lands, 
from Belgium to the Argentine. 

Trade bases are being arranged in Europe for this 
new “‘ offensive.’’ Thus envoys of American export- 
ing firms and banks have already arrived in Copen- 
hagen, under Mr. E. B. Filsinger of New York, with 
a view to capturing the Scandinavian markets, and 
those of the Baltic Kussian States. In Paris, Colonel 
House and Mr. Lansing have ‘‘ Big Business ”’ at their 
side in the persons of Mr. T. W. Lamont (of 
Morgan’s); Mr. B. Baruch, of the War Indemnities 
Board, Mr. Vance McCormick, Mr. Oscar Strauss, 
Mr. Frank Vanderlip, Mr. W. H. Ingersoll, and Mr. 
G. C. Keith, a great figure in America’s boot and 
shoe trade. . 

All this activity is without prejudice to the mighty 
effort which the United States is making to fight 
Bolshevism with food. Her normal shipments of food- 
stuffs before the war were about 5,000,000 tons. Mr. 
Herbert Hoover’s great campaign raised this to 
11,820,000 tons last year; and the present year’s esti- 
mate is 17,550,000 tons. So philanthropy and trade 
go hand-in-hand, and new machines are called into play 
by America’s inventive genius. Her motto is, ‘‘ No 
task should be done by human hands which a machine 
could do as well, or better.’’ And American machines 
do all things, from ploughing to shelling walnuts, and 
from cutting coal to adding up figures in the bank or 
insurance-office. Where we cut less than 10 per cent. 
of our coal by machinery, America cuts 50 per cent. 


The result is that our production per man has 
declined to 240 tons per annum, while the American 
output is 1,000 tons. Our total for the year is 
now below 250,000,000 tons, as against America’s 
652,000,000 tons last year. Lord Leverhulme has 
pointed out that the ‘‘ mechanical horse-power ’’ per 
wage-earner in the United States is two or three times 
greater than that of the United Kingdom. And wages 
in the highly skilled trades were more than four times 
larger than those paid to our men. 

It is a pity these facts are not more widely known. 
Mr. Clynes, Mr. Roberts, Mr. Barnes and other Labour 
leaders have sought to impress upon our workers that 
restriction of output is a vicious heresy, fraught with 
harm alike to the nation and the individual. ‘‘ Some 
people assume,’’ Mr. J. H. Thomas told the railway- 
men, ‘‘that there is unlimited wealth locked up some- 
where, and that they have only to get hold of the key. 
The real fact is, that the only wealth existing is that 
which we all produce.”’ 


The Prime Minister has likewise emphasised this, 
deprecating constant demands upon the Treasury. 
Money, he pointed out, did not drop like rain from 
Heaven, nor were taxes ‘‘ gathered like manna every 
Morning.’’? This elementary lesson is well grasped by 
America’s 30,000,000 workers, and all of them are 
to-day engaged in unified effort to annex the world’s 
trade in the great era of reconstruction. 


This effort the Wilson Administration is directing in 
a manner never before attempted by the United States. 
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And Lloyd’s Return for 1918 shows American ship- 
building to be three times the tonnage launched in the 
previous year, and more than 25 per cent. greater than 
the combined output of the rest of the world. 


CANADIAN NATIONALITY. 


INCE the beginning of the war there have been 
published in Canada two books, which have 
excited much controversy, both in Canada and in our 
columns. ‘ The Tragedy of Quebec,’ by Mr. Robert 
Sellar, is from the Protestant English Canadian point 
of view: ‘ The Clash,’ by Mr. William Henry Moore, 
of Toronto, takes the side of the Roman Catholic 
French Canadians. Both books are passionate 
pleadings, and both are written with great ability. 
They illustrate the difficulty of defining nationality, 
and they remind us painfully of the danger of allowing 
one nationality to grow up within another. It is a 
danger which faces us not only in Canada, but in 
Ireland and in South Africa. Race and religion are 
beyond the jurisdiction of modern governments: but 
language is not: and the French Canadian question 
proves to our mind the conclusion that within the 
British Empire there should be no official language but 
English. With the experience of Canada before our 
eyes, the British Government has inexcusably repeated 
the blunder of allowing the use of Dutch as an official 
language along with English in South Africa, where 
Herzogism is beginning to give trouble. A bilingual 
legislature, bilingual courts of law, and _ bilingual 
schools, are simply factors of disunion. 

All the trouble in Canada has arisen from the Treaty 
of Paris, signed in 1763, at the end of the Seven Years’ 
war, in which England drove France out of her Indian 
and American possessions. The late Lord Salisbury, 
speaking in the last years of the nineteenth century, 
comically complained that in settling the fate of the 
cod and the lobster with France he was trying to put 
right some of the wrongs of the Treaty of 1763. We 
all know how that treaty was arranged. Rather than 
agree to it, Pitt, the great war Minister, resigned. 
The Duke of Bedford, who signed it, was pelted 
through the streets of London, and accused by Junius 
of having been bribed, an obviously false charge. But 
the Treaty was put through the House of Commons, 
as we know from Macaulay, and Walpole, and others, 
by bribery and intimidation of the grossest kind by Bute 
and Fox. Louis XV, or his Minister Choiseul, handed 
over to us the French settlers in North America with 
the stipulation that they were to be left in the enjoy- 
ment of their religion, language, and customs. These 
latter included the ecclesiastical parish with the power 
of laying tithes on the land, and the exemption from 
taxation of religious establishments. There is one 
other passage of history on which Mr. Moore leans 
with iteration, and which we will dismiss. Mr. Moore 
insists that if the French Canadians had not sided with 
the British Loyalist refugees in 1775, the American 
rebels would have taken Canada. It is an assertion 
difficult to disprove at this distance of time; but one 
thing we think is proved by the historical evidence, 
namely, that it was fear of the New England Puritans 
rather than love of the British Loyalists that caused 
the French to side with the refugees. Mr. Moore tells 
us that his own ancestors were driven into Canada by 
the brutal intolerance of the Puritans. The French 
settlers knew very well that under those gentry neither 
their language nor their religion would be allowed to 
exist. Mr. Moore’s appeal to sentiment on that score 
fails. 

We see no reason why we should allow our minds 
to be influenced in the twentieth century by the blun- 
ders and scandals of the eighteenth century. Nobody 
of course proposes to interfere with the language or 
the religion of Quebec. But we flatly refuse to be 
moved to tears or gratitude by stories of the Treaty of 
Paris or the invasion of 1775. The reasons why the 
French Canadians are unpopular in the Dominion seem 
to be three. 1. Their persistence in a stubborn separa- 
tism. 2. Their submission to the omnipresent power 
of the priests. 3. Their indifference, or hostility, to 
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British Imperialism, as shown in 1911 over the Navy 


question and during the war. 1. No race or nation 
can persist in practising particularism within the terri- 
tory of a dominant nation without incurring dislike. It 
is not only that the French Canadians, 28 per cent. of 
the population, are Roman Catholics, while the 
majority of British Canadians are Protestants, 
and for the most part Presbyterians and Wes- 
leyans. It is not only that they speak French; 
but that their social habits and manners are different 
from the majority, with whom they refuse to be 
assimilated. It was their sullen particularism that 
made the Jews so unpopular, and with the relaxation 
of that particularism their unpopularity has dimin- 
ished. 2. From Mr. Sellar’s book, and from other 
sources of information, letters in our columns for in- 
stance, it would appear that the power of the Roman 
Catholic priesthood is more absolute and pervasive in 
the province of Quebec than in any other part of the 
world outside the Vatican. Visitors to the French 
(Canadian villages at the back of Quebec tell us that the 
reverence shown to the priests by the habitants makes 
you think you are in the Middle Age. Unless Mr. 
Sellar is an untrue witness, the priests interfere in the 
marriage laws, the press, the theatre, the elections. 
They have distributed pamphlets in which they dwell 
‘On the certain prospect of extending the power of the 
Pope from the Atlantic to the Pacific, silly enough, no 
doubt, but not calculated to win the friendship of the 
Protestants. Surely Mr. Moore, when he denounces 
or derides the bigotry of the English Canadians, must 
be aware that Protestants are not proselytisers, while 
Catholics always must be. If the French Canadian 
priests had been wise they would have been content 
with Quebec. But they have pushed their flock over 
the border into Ontario, and asked for trouble in the 
schools. Then there was the question of the Eastern 
Townships. It is quite true that the original British 
settlers departed of their own freewill: they became 
bored with country life, and went into the army and 
the towns. But both in the Eastern Townships and 
on the borders of Ontario the vast funds of the Roman 
Church were used to bid for the lands in the market, 
which were thus secured for good Catholics and 
Frenchmen. And what was worse, the districts, so 
acquired, were turned into ecclesiastical parishes, in 
which the Protestant minority had to pay tithes to 
Popish priests. 3. With regard to the proposal in 
1g11 that Canada should contribute to the building of 
some ships for the defence of the Dominion, Mr. 
Moore tells us that the opposition of the French Cana- 
dians was supported and financed by Toronto Tories. 
Very likely: Mr. Moore ought to know: there is, we 
are sorry to say, plenty of dirty work in Canadian 
politics. Nothing would surprise us less than to learn 
that the Toronto Tories, who joined with the French 
Liberals, were connected subterraneously with some 
steel or shipbuilding corporation. But what are we to 
say to 1914? On the outbreak of war, out of a popu- 
lation of 3,564,702 English-speaking Canadians born 
in Canada 34 per cent. or 125,245 volunteered. Out 
of a population of 813,714 English Canadians born out 
‘of Canada (i.e., in the United Kingdom) 155,095 or 
19 per cent. answered the call of King and country. 
Of the French Canadians seven-tenths of one per cent. 
volunteered. Mr. Moore tells us, apologetically, that 
in the first year of the war, Canadians did not realise, 
or would not believe, that there was a serious war. 
Then came compulsory service, against which French 
Canada protested, and there were anti-conscription riots 
in Quebec. If it be true that the Dominion Government 
sent a Wesleyan Minister to Quebec as Director of 
Recruiting, it was certainly foolish: though we think 
the French complaint that the words of command were 
given in English, which they did not understand, 
was childish. 

The war is over; and let us hope its ugly passions 
will subside, at any rate between English and 
French Canadians, who have got to live together, for 
better or worse. It is too late to undo all the mistakes 
of the past. The French language cannot now be 
banished from Parliament and the law courts: no one 
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nowadays dreams of interfering with his neighbour, 
religion. But we see no reason why the fiscal priyj, 
leges of the Roman clergy, and their use of the Canop 
Law to annul mixed marriages should not be dealt with, 
In these days, no one should be exempt from taxation, 
and no one should have the power to impose taxation 
except the civil government. No one should have the 
power to make or mar marriages except the ciyjj 
government and its law courts. The League of 
Nations Covenant makes particular provision for the 
re-consideration of old or obsolete treaties. It js 
absurd that a modern political community like Canad 
should be bound by the dead and corrupt hand of th 
eighteenth century. 


OPERA AND CONCERT NOTES. 


ee of Covent Garden redivivus and the 

imminence of another Beecham season at Drury 
Lane are once again bringing Opera to the fore. | 
is amusing to note the part that old favourites are ex. 
pected to play: how Melba and Destinn and Carus 
are said to be able and ready (on conditions) to retum 
to the familiar boards as soon as the Government fur. 
niture has been got out and the house cleansed of its 
dust and dirt. There is even whispered talk of Mme, 
Calvé, whom the climate of London drove to the 
Riviera three weeks ago, just when people were fondly 
hoping to hear her at the twice-postponed recital which 
never took place. But it is our belief that Mme. 
Calvé will not return. She fears her bronchial trouble 
in May as much as in March, and no longer believes in 
the efficacy of the air of St. John’s Wood to ward it 
off. Augustus Harris was doubly right when he 
spoke of her as ‘‘ capricious and uncertain.’’ We 
would as lief, for our part, pin our faith to Adelina 
Patti, Baroness Cederstrém, for all that she was 
seventy-six in February and recuperating at Brighton 
on her birthday. She at least, for the past fortnight, 
has been defying the rigours of our metropolitan 
weather, and her voix de médium is as beautiful as 
ever. 

Meanwhile the concert barometer has been rising 
fast. Programmes and ‘“‘ business’’ have alike im- 
proved of late. A sheaf of the former, now lying be- 
fore us, contains things good enough to demand a few 
lines of comment, and we have only space for these. 
For example, the chief item of interest in Miss Amy 
Hare’s fourth concert was the singing of a group of 
new and artistic songs of her own by Mr. John Coates 
—welcome not only for their own sake, but for the 
pleasure of their rendering by one of our best tenors, 
who has been long absent in France. So again, at 
Miss Muriel Foster’s vocal recital, the feature of a 
well-chosen scheme was a setting by Mr. John Ireland 
of Christina Rossetti’s delightful ‘‘ Nursery Rhymes” 
(or ‘‘ Sing-Song ”’), also heard for the first time in 
public. Sweetness and tenderness combined with 
piquant charm, symmetrical form, and individual ex- 
pression, make these songs a simple joy, and Miss 
Foster brought to them the added grace of an art 
reticent yet expansive, delicate yet replete with sentl- 
ment. Some songs by Ravel and Debussy were als0 
finely sung and Mr. Anthony Bernand accompanied 
them with exquisite taste. A vocal recital of another 
type, given by Miss Sylva van Dyck, was more in the 
nature of an ordinary concert, since it derived. its chief 
interest from the instrumental contributions of Mrs. 
Hobday (piano) and Mr. Geraint Williams (’cello). 
But Miss van Dyck can warble her light coloratur 
prettily enough, and therein lies her forte. 

The girl violinists are not to be denied. They come 
in procession to challenge criticism and to claim, by 
actual test, places in the foremost rank. Miss Matr- 
garet Fairless, at the Philharmonic, showed a notable 
advance by her performance of the Mendelssohn con- 
certo; Miss Murray Lambert, at her own orchestral 
concert, displayed a masterful technique and rare 
breadth of style in the Dvordk; while Miss Sybil 
Eaton, at her second recital, played a sonata by Bach 
and some shorter pieces after the manner of a true 
artist. 
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Unusually varied and attractive, the programme of 
the Queen’s Hall Symphony Concert last Saturday fully 
rewarded its large audience. We can mention only 
the salient features—to wit, Miss Myra Hess’s bril- 
fiant achievement in Rachmaninov’s second piano con- 
certo, the splendid declamation of Mr. Gervase Elwes 
in Bridge’s setting of ‘‘ Blow out, you bugles,’’ and 
the admirable work of Sir Henry Wood’s orchestra in 
Schubert’s ‘‘ Unfinished ’’ symphony and Granville 
Bantock’s overture ‘‘ The Pierrot of the Minute.”’ 
There are still two ‘‘ extra concerts ’’ to come before 
this successful season ends at Easter. 


THE DECLINE OF ENGLISH. 


HE English language declined steadily through 

the nineteenth century, and in the last twenty 
ears the declension has continued with accelerated 
speed. At the beginning of the last century Lamb, 
Hazlitt, Coleridge, Southey, Wordsworth, De Quincey 
and Leigh Hunt, were writing for the daily, weekly, 
and quarterly Press, as well as publishing poems and 
essays. Heavens! How those fellows could write! 
After Waterloo, we had Shelley writing ‘ The Cenci,’ 
and Byron writing ‘Don Juan,’ while in the region of 
journalism Cobbett was producing his best ‘ Regis- 
ters’ and his ‘ Rural Rides.’ Cobbett was a spiteful, 
vain, unscrupulous beast as a controversialist : but his 
English is pure, racy, and exhilarating. Cobbett had 
a knack of finding out the weak spot in an antagonist’s 
body, and of pasting on a nickname that stuck. All 
fundholders were, according to him, Jews, and he 
spoke of their wives as ‘‘ sooty-necked Jewesses ’’— 
what an adjective! The eloquent Erskine took a 
peerage in the style of Baron Erskine and Clack- 
mannan. Cobbett always referred to him as ‘‘ Baron 
Clackmannan ’’—there was genius in that, as in his 
nicknaming Lord Goderich—the transient and em- 
barrassed phantom—‘ prosperity Robinson.’’ But 
Cobbett is by the way: he is a much neglected master 
of English prose. After the great Reform Bill and 
the accession of the girl Queen and her German hus- 
band, we had a fresh departure in English literature. 
That was the period of Ruskin, Carlyle, Macaulay, 
Disraeli, Lytton, Dickens, Thackeray, George Eliot, 
Browning and Tennyson, a prolific and_ rhetorical 
period. 

But the mechanical age was already beginning, the 
age of cheap postage, railways, steamships, and, 
finally, of electricity, which affected the style of litera- 
ture silently and rapidly. When it cost tenpence to 
send a letter two hundred miles, people took pains that 
their letters should contain something worth reading. 

e amount of literary ability evoked and perfected by 
the practice of correspondence amongst men and 
women of the upper and middle classes can only be 
realised by those who have been allowed or obliged to 
read Georgian and early Victorian letters. Rowland 
Hill’s penny postage, which was started soon after 
Victoria’s accession, killed the art of letter writing. 
People wrote scrappy stupid notes about trivial 
matters—it only cost a penny. What the penny post 
began, the telegraph, and later the telephone, and the 
typewriter, completed. We do not remember ever to 
have received a well-written, informative, or witty 
letter in our life. Railways and steamships produced 
a restlessness which motors have aggravated. To- 
wards the end of the Victorian period was witnessed a 
frequent phenomenon in morals and literature, a re- 
action, namely, against the fashion of the hour, the 
last leap of the dying fire. Walter Pater and Oscar 
Wilde in prose, and Swinburne in poetry, developed a 
verbal scrupulosity, an excessive fondness for words, 
which was really a subconscious protest against the 
coarse carelessness of the penny naper and the cheap 
novel. But the reaction was short-lived, and was 
indeed discredited by the conduct of Oscar Wilde. It 
Is absurd, no doubt, but none the less true that Wilde’s 
life more than cancelled the service which his pen 
rendered to English literary stvle. We speak, of 
course, of the present generation. Fifty or a hundred 
years hence it will no more matter that Wilde was a 
sexual pervert than that Sheridan was a drunkard. 
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Whatever the Fabians and other dour economists 
may write, the individual counts, and the masses are 
nothing. The perversity of a few individuals made 
style in writing immoral. Alongside of this 
eccentric and disturbing force, there was the steady 
pressure of the mechanical age, the diversion of the 
best brains from what used to be called ‘‘ the pro- 
fessions,’’ i.e., the Bar, the Church, Medicine, and 
Literature, to engineering, chemistry, and stock- 
jobbing. At the back of this materialistic movement 
there arose the apparition, grimy enough, of millions 
of half-educated hand-workers, worse than uneducated, 
half-educated, disbelieving Christianity, laughing at 
duty, only set on the apolaustic life in whatever 
coarsest form they could reach it. Football matches, 
coursing, race’ meetings, films, theatres, eating and 
drinking, these were the things that preoccupied the 
millions; and to please them a new illustrated Press, 
reaping huge profits, sprang into being. But the new 
Press was obliged to speak the language of the new 
millions, and cunningly. Therefore they bid for the 
best writers, according to repute, of the day. One of 
the new millionaire papers can and will pay for a thou- 
sand words as much as an old quarterly or monthly 
magazine will pay for five thousand words. What 
is the resuit? The young men with a real 


aptitude for style go into the millionaire Press 


business: for though Talleyrand said he saw no 
reason why people should live, his opinion has 
never been popular. Compression is good, and is to 
be learnt only of the Greeks and Romans: but the 
perpetual necessity of squeezing into a thousand words 
conclusions on important subjects is, in the long run, 
fatal to style. And that is what has happened to most 
of the young writers of the rising generation. 

The mechanical age, not the extension of the fran- 
chise or compulsory education, has produced demo- 
cracy, and democracy has produced casual manners, 
which are hostile to, or careless of, literary form. 
‘“ Mot je suis beaucoup pour la forme,’’ says Bridoison, 
in the comedy of Beaumarchais. The last thing which 
the young man of the democratic age cares about is 
“la forme.’’ The style, if it can be called so, most in 
favour to-day is the hands-in-the-pocket—turned-up- 
trouser style of the cheap illustrated paper. The 
language is horribly stuffed with unintelligible 
slang from America and the Colonies. A_ dra- 
matically familiar form of address is adopted in 
writing, and everything is contracted. Pleni- 
potentiary becomes ‘‘plenipot.,’’ and the headline 
is the thing. All this is fatal to the English 
language. It would be prudish to deny that novelists 
like Messrs. Wells and Bennett are masters of a cer- 
tain kind of English. But it is in description alone 
that they excel. Mr. Anthony Hope amongst 
novelists, and Mr. E. V. Lucas amongst essayists, 
endeavour, against an adverse current of slang, to 
maintain the purity and dignity of our tongue. In one 
of the most eloquent passages of his preface to the 
English Dictionary Johnson wrote: the 
changes that we fear be thus irresistible, what 
remains but to acquiesce in silence, as in the 
other insurmountable distresses of humanity? It 
remains that we retard what we cannot repel, that 
we palliate what we cannot cure. Life may be 
lengthened by care, though death cannot ultimately be 
defeated: tongues, like governments, have a natural 
tendency to degeneration; we have long preserved our 
Constitution, let us make some struggles for our 
language.’ The Dictionary was a very famous and 
successful struggle for our language: it excited 
Chesterfield; it drew a pension from Bute; it supplied 
George III with a vocabulary which many a modern 
leader-writer might envy. But it had not to combat 
a millionaire syndicated Press. The deterioration of 
the English language is not confined to these islands; 
it is even more noticeable in the United States’ and 
the Colonies. The use of the nouns “‘ sense’’ and 
‘*stress’’ as verbs and of such an adjective as ‘‘ tenden- 
cious’’ is pure barbarism. Slang and corrupt words 
and vulgar expressions are bad enough; but the in- 
sincerity of the Press is a deeper moral fault. The 
character of the public man is nearly always the reverse 
of his portrait in the daily Press. The reality of a 
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transaction is nearly always the opposite of the narra- 
tives ladled out to the millions to suit the ends of a 
government or a capitalist group. Thus the lie on the 
pen of the hireling works its way inwards until it is 
the lie in the soul of the multitude. When a language 
becomes corrupt and degenerate, be sure that it res- 
ponds to callousness and sensuality in the character of 
the nation. 


SOME NEW BOOKS. 


OW that the war is over, we look to the pub- 
lishers for less of the war book, and more litera- 
ture of serious worth. The pre-war standard of some 
thirty-five novels a week will, we hope, never be 
reached again. There should be room for more books 
of essays, critical studies, and a reduction of that vacu- 
ous smartness which has taken possession of the 
theatre. There is too much journalism in literature, 
too little literature in journalism. We welcome books 
like Wyndham’s ‘ Essays in Romantic Literature ’ 
and Dr. Saintsbury’s ‘ History of the French Novel’ 
(Macmillan) of which the second volume, 1800 to the 
end of the nineteenth century, is due. Mr. Gregory 
Smith’s ‘ Scottish Literature; its Character and In- 
fluence’; Mr. J. L. Garvin’s book on the ‘ Economic 
Foundations of Peace’; and Dr. Rashdall’s Bampton 
Lectures on ‘ The Idea of Atonement in Christian 
Theology,’ all from Messrs. Macmillan, should attract 
attention. 

Messrs. Chatto & Windus promise some interest- 
ing memoirs in ‘Edward Jerningham and _ his 
Friends,’ edited by Mr. Lewis Bettany, Mr. E. A. 
Vizetelly’s ‘Paris and her People under the Third 
Republic’, and Mr. Ralph Nevill’s ‘ Echoes Old and 
New,’ which covers a wide range of social life in 
England and France. The same firm have two books 
introduced by Mr. H. G. Wells, who surely must be 
the busiest penman of to-day. Mr. W. N. P. Bar- 
bellion’s ‘ Journal of a Disappointed Man’ appears to 
be up-to-date in being an “‘ intensely egotistical ’’ re- 
cord; and Sir Harry Johnston is starting his career as 
a novelist by ‘The Gay-Dombeys,’ a continuation of 
Dickens. Such a proceeding certainly needs defence, 
and we doubt if even Mr. Wells can justify it. 

Mr. John Lane, always specially interested in art, 
begins his list with ‘ Modern Etchings and their 
Collectors,’ by Mr. Thomas Simpson, an expert guide 
who sifts the wheat from the chaff. ‘ Portraits of 
Whistler: A Critical Essay and an Iconography,’ by 
Mr. A. E. Gallatin is another elaborate book due from 
the Bodley Head. Hence also have come ‘ The New 
Elizabethans,’ Mr. E. B. Osborn’s record of our 
soldier poets, and ‘ The Life and Letters of Arch- 
bishop Thomson,’ who, without any great academic 
distinction, rose to be a fine preacher. ‘ Edward 
Wyndham Tennaht,’ by his Mother should be one of 
the most interesting of war records of brilliant young 
men. Mr. Lane’s fiction includes ‘ Anymoon,’ in 
which Mr. Bleackley satirises socialism, ‘ The Edge 
of Doom,’ by Mr. Prevost Battersby, late War Corres- 
pondent of the Morning Post, and ‘ Drums Afar,’ the 
story of an Oxford Man and a Chicago girl by Mr. 
John Murray Gibbon. 

We are rather overdone with new verse nowadays; 
but it has not ousted the older hands, ‘The Wild 
Swans of Coole,’ by Mr. W. B. Yeats, who has also a 
prose work, ‘ The Cutting of an Agate,’ coming out, 
is a notable announcement in Messrs. Macmillan’s list. 
More characteristic of our age, perhaps, is ‘ The 
Young Visiters,’ the work of a child of nine, which 
Messrs. Chatto are publishing. Sir J. M. Barrie in- 
troduces this. How kind these great men are! But 
the real success may be, say, ‘ Robinson,’ by Nobody 
- in Particular, written without outside help and pub- 
lished without any commendation. 

It is pleasant for authors and publishers to have nice 
things about their books ready-made for the hasty re- 
porters who call themselves reviewers nowadays. But 
great writers are not always great critics. Shelley 
might, for instance, have written a fine puff for Lucan, 
declaring with poetic fervour that his work was 
superior to Virgil’s. 
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INTERVENTION IN RUSSIA. 
To the Editor of THE Saturpay REview, 


Sir,—The public mind is so fully occupied at 
moment with ideas of Reconstruction at home thy 
comparatively little attention is being paid to the Peg 
Conference: and the bulk of that attention is devoyy 
to the question of obtaining full reparation from (,, 
many and punishing those responsible for the crim 
committed during the war. And yet, important as; 
the question of reparation and punishment, importa 
as are the multitudinous questions before the Pey 
Conference—the drawing up of the boundaries of th 
new States of Europe, the questions of disarmamen, 
the League of Nations, international labour legislatig 
and so forth—the establishment of World Peace ; 
surely the most vital of all. And the key to Wor 
Peace lies in Russia. 

While we are regarding the war as over, while tk 
Delegates of the Allied Powers are discussing thy 
terms of Peace at Paris, the East of Europe is in; 
‘state of turmoil and war. The Bolshevist armies ay 
attacking British and American forces on the Ard 
angel front, are pressing hard the Lithuanian arm 
and have successfully invaded the Ukraine. Wha. 
ever decisions the Peace Conference may come to, u. 
less the allied Powers are prepared to support thos 
decisions by action, they will remain a dead letter ir 
the East of Europe. 

So far as one can judge from the accounts in th 
Press, France alone has consistently advocated ; 
policy of action in Russia. M. Clemenceau, a state. 
man of vision, has faced facts, and has not feared to 
draw the unpleasant consequences from an unpleasant 
situation. He has realised that there can be w 
genuine Peace for Europe or the world while Leni 
and Trotsky reign at Moscow. The essence ¢ 
Bolshevism is aggression. This small band of mer, 
who have waded through blood to power, whos 
Government is based on the bayonets of Lettish ani 

hinese mercenaries and maintained by daily massacre 
on a scale unparalleled in history, whose policy it 
cludes the public use of women and the deliberate ex 
termination of the middle and upper classes, realix 
that their regime is incompatible with the existence 0 
civilisation, as we conceive it, in the world, and tha 
they must reduce the rest of the world to the sam 
hellish state as present-day Russia, or fall themselves 
And in consequence, they are devoting themselves bi 
every means in their power to the task of sapping the 
foundations of civilisation. By brute force in th 
Baltic provinces and the Ukraine, by agitation sup 
ported by vast sums of money in the fruitful soil d 
starving Germany, by every method of intrigue ani 
corruption they are endeavouring to impose Bolshevist 
on the world. In Germany they seem to be meeting 
with considerable success. And if Germany lapst 
into a state of chaos even remotely resembling that 0! 
Russia, what hope is there of securing an indemnity’ 
Shall we not be driven to complete occupation? And 
if so, what becomes of our hopes of a speedy world 
Peace? M. Clemenceau sees this clearly and realise 
that Bolshevist aggression can only be met by force 
But President Wilson appears to have placed his velo 
on such a policy, and, unfortunately, to have beet 
supported by the British Delegates. And the resul 
was the invitation to the Prinkipo Conference, whic 
was foredoomed to failure. What is there for Rus 
sian Statesmen to discuss with a Lenin or a Trotsky’ 

And if our interests point to a policy of action, is! 
not also the path of honour? At a time when the issue 
of the war with Germany still hung in the balance, 
when the Allies were afraid that Germany might secutt 
the vast resources of Russia, we encouraged :nd sup 
ported by promises of assistance the smal] embry? 
States and military leaders who were endeavouring © 
make head against Bolshevism. Now that we have 
conquered Germany, and that we no longer need thei 
help, are,we to abandon them? Are our promises to 
to be mere “‘ scraps of paper?’? We have talked 
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much of the rights of small nations. Are the Baltic 
rovinces to be left to the tender mercies of the 
Bolshevist leaders, their bourgeois to be butchered, 
their women to be exposed to compulsory prostitution ? 
If this is to be the policy of the Allied Powers in 
obedience to President Wilson, the idealist, the apostle 


of right, the champion of small nations, then it will” 


need a modern Gibbon to write the history of the Peace 
Conference of 1919. 

What action, it may be said, can be taken? The 
Bolshevist Government of Moscow is surrounded on 
all sides by enemies, anxious to avenge their wrongs 
and to free themselves from the Terror with which 
they are menaced. I am loath to believe that the mili- 
tary advisers of the Allied Powers cannot devise a 
scheme by which they may be aided, more especially 
with special services such as Staff Officers, Artillery, 
Engineers, Aircraft, Tanks, etc., and that sufficient 
forces cannot be raised by voluntary means to enable.a 
decisive blow to be struck. Is it to be believed that 
the Bolshevist army can resist an attack simultane- 
ously delivered from every quarter of the compass? 
If once the statesmen of the Allied Powers would de- 
cide on a policy of action, it is incredible that the Red 
Army could successfully defy the conquerors of the 
Central Powers. If, on the other hand, the present 
policy of inaction is continued, is it not merely post- 
poning the evil day when at last the facts of the situa- 
tion must be faced—probably under conditions far less 
favourable to action than those existing at the present? 

I am, sir, your obedient servant, 
GILBERT BEyFus. 
3, Brick Court, Temple. 
March sth, 1919. 


BALKAN BROTHERHOOD. 
To the Editor of THE SaturDAy REVIEW. 


Sir,—The two causes suggested in the article 
“Balkan Brotherhood,’’ which appeared the 
SaTuRDAY Review of the 8th February, in explanation 
of the unrest in the Balkans are, I think, nothing but 
the effects of other causes more profound. The 
author of the article committed the same error as M. 
Gustave le Bon, who wrote : “‘ elles (the Balkan people) 
n’eurent jamais d’autre idéal que de s’entre-tuer— 
l'asservissement turc était peut-étre le régime politique 
le mieux adapté a leur mentalité.’”’ (Premiéres con- 
séquences de la guerre). Such errors are committed 
very often when the past of these people is not studied. 
But these criminal-minded of the Balkans—as_ the 
author of the article suggests they are—could turn to 
the civilised nations when they are abused and address 
to them the words addressed by the young lobster of 
the fable to his father, who remonstrated with him for 
not marching forward : ‘‘Did you ever teach me how to 
march forward?’’ It is true that the Balkan people are 
possessed by a natural turbulence, and the old Greeks 
believed that Mars, the personification of the angry 
clouded sky, saw the light in Thrace, among the 
war-loving people. The Great Powers of Europe took 
full advantage of the temperament of these people and 
devoted their effort not to promote their civilization, 
but to raise the plotting, the crime, the bomb to the 
value of a political principle. They have to harvest 
now nothing but what they have sown. The Balkans 
have been always in a continuous whirl of the intrigues 
and political plots worshipped by various great Powers. 
These unfortunate people could rightly say that they 
were happier some hundred years ago, when they 
were submitted to a single master, the Turk. Since 
they got freedom, they were nothing but poor tools 
in the hands of the Great Powers of Europe. 
bought the worst war material and paid it extremely 
expensive; they were compelled to buy all the goods 
which could not be sold even in Central Africa. A 
writer who will not offend history and who still 
believes in the existence of moral forces as playing 
a certain part in determining human actions, will 
not condemn a child who is taught by an old and very 
respectable gentleman to put on fire the house of his 
neighbour. Russia and Austria were the oldest 
instigators in the Balkans, and Germany became more 
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effective since 1875. Great Britain and France were 
coquetting with Bulgaria and playing with the Turks. 
This concerning the first effect was stated by the 
author to be a cause. 

It is more jesting than interpreting the historical 
facts, to say that ‘‘ ever since their emancipation, the 
small Balkan countries have swelled like frogs (follow- 
ing the example of Prussia and Piedmont) in emulation 
of bovine Germany and Italy.’’ It is, however, true 
that Mazzinian ideas strengthened the spirit of nation- 
ality in the peoples of the Balkans. Their extremely rich 
popular literature, their religion, their tradition have 
been always the power of cohesion, keeping together a 
people and making them feel a national indivi- 
duality. ‘The Rise of Nationality in the Balkans,’ 
by R. Seton Watson, a book written with great com- 
petence and sympathy, could be very useful to the 
writer of the article. He could see that Dushan was 
not ‘‘ a sort of bandit chieftain ’’—an affirmation which 
leaves him the right of dealing with the historical 
questions—but a defender of Christianity and of the 
western civilization which, just at that time, reached 
the inquisition. There are powerful ties which could 
enable the people of the Balkans to form a league which 
they were striving for long ago, and their temporary 
success could last, if the civilised nations were decided 
to keep off from the Balkans. The Bulgarians offered 
their throne twice to King Carol of Roumania, but 
Vienna and Berlin opposed their decision. The rela- 
tive mixed population in the Balkans could also help to 
keep good relations amongst them all. The Minister 
for Foreign Affairs—say in Bucharest—is the brother 
of the Mavor of Athens, or the Home Secretary in 
Belgrad is the brother of the Prefect of Police at Sofia. 
What the people of the Balkans need now are not 
bitter attacks, but help. _I cannot understand the attack 
against the whole Roumanian people, because they 
proclaimed their union, which, in the opinion of the 
writer of the article, is but a ‘‘death-knell of rapine.’’ 
He ought to know that the landowners of Greek 
extraction—detested by every Roumanian—are not a 
hundred in number, and that the partition of their land 
is already done. I advise him not to repeat what the 
Magyar and Austrian press is writing, since the out- 
break of the war, namely, ‘‘ that the Transylvanians 
and the Bukovinians will not like to be degraded in 
uniting themselves with the uncultured Roumania,”’ 
because the source is suspicious. I consider that the 
most unfortunate passage of the article is that of 
crediting the noble British people with the brutal think- 
ing of Bismarck. Scarcely one of them (the people of 
the Balkans) is worth the sacrifice of ‘‘ the bones of a 
British (sic) Grenadier. (B. said Prussia.)’’ 

I am, sir, your obedient servant, 
D. N. Crorori. 
46, Stanhope Gardens, S.W. 


THE COLOUR BAR. 
To the Editor of THe Saturpay Review. 


Sir,—Among the knotty questions which await the 
Judgment of Paris—the arbitrament of the Mighty 
Ten—none is one half so important and so troublesome 


as that of the Colour Bar, and yet, unless it is solved 


it is hopeless to expect peace and goodwill on earth. 
Japan, as you point out, has been admitted to the 
august circle of the Great Powers, and to 
suppose that, while she is treated as an equal 
in the inner Council of the League of Nations, her 
citizens may be branded as inferiors in the Continents 
of Australia and North America, is to show little 
knowledge of human nature, and less of the pride and 
the ambitions of our Far Eastern Ally. 

At the time of the Russian upheaval, I was allowed 
to point out in the Yorkshire Post, that the tocsin of 
revolution was also the death knell of European as- 
cendancy. Few heeded the warning, for people were 
so busy rejoicing over the downfall and degradation 
of the Czar—the King’s cousin and our ancient ally— 
that they had no time to recognise in the revolution 
the mightiest catastrophe that has ever afflicted man- 
kind. No doubt, good may ultimately come out of the 
evil, but for the present the disintegration of society 
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throughout Eastern and Central Europe and Northern 
Asia portends disasters infinitely greater than those 
which afflicted and finally overthrew the world-wide 
power of Rome. 

Within the last two years four Empires—the Rus- 
sian, the Austrian, the German and the Turkish—have 
been shattered to pieces and have disappeared like the 
baseless fabric of a dream. To-day there remain 
only the British and Japanese Empires, and I] ven- 
ture to suggest that neither of them can stand without 
the help of the other against the ever-~rowing forces 
of disorder. 

Yours faithfully, 
C. F. Ryper. 

Scarcroft, Leeds. 


SAFE FOR DEMOCRACY. 
To the Editor of THe SarurpDAy Review. 


Sir,—And when the world has been made safe for 
democracy, what is to happen to all the other ocracies ? 
The aristocracy, of course, will be abolished; and 
with them the nobility of England—both ancient and 
modern—and then the Court must go too. Instead of 
‘*Lord’’ Chamberlain, we might, of course, have 
citizen Snowden as master of the ceremonies. That is 
to say, if we are still to have a King. But there are 
several other ocracies which will have to disappear, if 
the world is to be made quite safe for democracy. For 
instance—that very large ocracy—the snob-ocracy 
must go; as there will be nothing left for them to ape 
and imitate. We might, perhaps, dismiss them with- 
out breaking our hearts. But are we prepared to dis- 
miss the science ocracy, the art ocracy, the ocracy of 
letters and learning, of poetry, of authorship, the 
Church ocracy, the law ocracy, and a few other 
ocracies which might be named, and which, together, 
go to make up the graces and refinements of the thing 
we are in the habit of calling ‘‘ civilization ’’? 

Upon what grounds of justice does Democracy— 
even with a big D claim the right to murder all 
her sisters and level down the laborious work of many 
centuries, until only those who work with their hands 
are to have any effective voice in the management of 
this ancient realm? 

It may be that in America all men are born free and 
. equal; yet it is certain that in England there is nothing 
less free in the whole island than a newly-born infant ; 
and if you were to tell an experienced monthly nurse 
that all men are born equal, she would laugh at you. 
Even Sairy Gamp knew better than that. We breed 
very carefully our horses, our cattle and even our pigs. 
Yet when it comes to men and women, we are asked 
to believe that there is nothing in breeding, as they 
are all born equal—-white, black, or yellow. 

Your obedient servant, 
Cc. C. P. F. 


PRICES TO-DAY. 
To the Editor of THe SaturpDAy Review. 


Sir,—The worm will turn, though the ‘ paralysed 
idiot ’’of your correspondent may be unable to do so, 
and it is indeed high time; for the present attitude of 
our traders is absolutely unconscionable—men who 
have for the most part preserved a whole skin, and 
filled it at our expense throughout the war, now that 
peace is in sight have the face to intensify the process 
with the abatement of Government control. They are 
literally asking for trouble, as when, in reply to 
remonstrance upon a flagrant overcharge, I was met 
with ‘It is only human nature,’’ on the part of Mr. 
Per-pro; or again when a leading firm of vintners 
was approached, on the strength of the release of 
bonded spirit, and asked for a corresponding reaction 
in price—‘‘ We see no chance of any reduction.”’ 
Well may the consumer and, incidentally, supporter of 
such people ask, Why? They are not playing the 


game; and, if British industry is to revive as against 
foreign entries, our traders must meet us half way. 
Much of the prevailing unrest is accountable to them, 
and through them to be allayed. 
Yours truly, 
RicHarn Nimport, 
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BOYCOTTING THE PROF ITEER. 


To the Editor of THe Saturpay REvIEw. 

Sir,—The proposal of your correspondent “ T. §,» 
that the inhabitants should combine in districts ang 
boycott the tradesmen who charge exhorbitant prices js 
excellent in theory. But it has this disadvantage jy 
practice, that whilst the boycott is being negotiate 
and operated, the inhabitants would starve. Unde 
the Food Controller's benevolent despotism, you can. 
not change your purveyor without the Controller's 
leave, and that involves the filling up of yellow flimsy 
forms—how odious the very sight of them is !—which 
takes time, generally about a week. The Boycot 
might be practicable as applied to the purveyors of 
luxuries, such.as gloves, armchairs, etc. But here 
you are up against the impossibility of combination, 
The best customers of the Bond Street luxury shop; 
positively like the high prices; partly because it forces 
them to spend what in former times they thought it 
their duty—what has become of that Victorian word? 
—-to save; and partly because it is really jolly to be 
very rich nowadays, as you can buy what most of your 
friends and neighbours can’t, which I take it is the 
real pleasure of wealth. © 

In former times we might have called fashion to our 
aid, and have got a few great ladies to set the example 
of simplicity. But democracy has disarmed fashion, 
and great ladies and their lords, and smart people 
generally, have no influence, and are only too glad to 
be allowed to slink out of sight. We are in fora 
period of corrupt democracy, of fiscal tyranny at the 
hands of the mob and their hired spokesmen, and I see 
nothing for it but to ‘‘ thole it out.”’ 

Yours faithfully, 
CURIALIS. 
PELMANISM. 


To the Editor of THe Saturpay Review. 

Sir,—Will you allow me to say that in your note at 
the bottom of the letter of ‘‘ A Recent Student of Pel- 
manism,’’ you have laid bare a grave failure of our 
educational system. Pelmanism is not, as _ some 
suppose, a compost of quack remedies for the careless 
minded, but a commonsense method of clearing away 
some of the mental bad habits that an expensively 
educated populace is heir to. 

As you say, one would expect to find these good and 
simple principles at the base of any firm educational 
edifice, but unfortunately this reasonable supposition 
has no real grounding in fact. 

The foundations of our main educational building 
were laid in the Renaissance, and, although our know- 
ledge has widened and our ideals have undergone a 
complete change, we have never built another. We 
have been occupied, whenever we could spare the 
time, in patching up the old walls now well advanced 
in decay. The hard won principles of psychology are 
still left largely in the realms of pure thought; for 
admittance has often been refused to them at the time- 
rusted doors of. scholarship. Within the walls the 
battle still rages over curricula, subjects and dead 
facts; though seldom do we allow our arguments to be 
criticised in the light of modern knowledge, or expose 
them to the penetrating rays of research. Amid these 
piles of age-old controversies we have lost sight of our 
real goal. 

Without being unduly pessimistic, it must be 
admitted that this picture is not without truth. Educa- 
tion is essential to enable us, inter alia, to meet our 
environment in the best possible manner that our in- 
dividual qualities will permit. How few of our sons and 
daughters at the end of their frequently both extensive 
and expensive training are able to say that this result 
has been achieved. I maintain that one reason of this 
failure is the neglect of the simplest facts of mind train- 
ing revealed by recent psychological research. Those 
entrusted with the future of the race have paid too 
little attention to the principles of this new daughter 
of science; the field has therefore remained open for 
the Pelman Institute to convert them into a commer- 
cial proposition proselytising the public with threats 
of double incomes and instant promotion. 

_ The wide need that this business concern endeavours 
to satisfy does unfortunately exist; and a great portion 
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: of the success of Pelman methods in satisfying this 


need is due to the fact that the student approaches this 
work with a keenness sharpened by economic necessity 
and a consequent personal interest that he never felt 
at school. On being thrown against the world of 
facts, many realise that their education has not ful- 
filled its pledge and they are not competent to meet 
their environment. Thus rudely awakened and 
further spurred by the need for finding more money to 
keep them within the margin of bare post-war exist- 
ence, they turn with a rush towards the commonsense 
principle of mental efficiency proclaimed by this com- 
mercial enterprise. 

As you say in your original article, most of the 
Pelman ideas can easily be thought out and applied by 
each individual for himself, but the public is not used 
to the idea of self-education. Had our education been 
administered as well as it might have been, Pelmanism 
would not have found this wide market, and we should 
not be faced by the commercial exploitation of what,is 
admittedly a government function. 

Although I do not deny the efficacy of the training 
supplied, yet at the same time it is interesting to 
speculate as to what will happen when four-fifths of 
the nation have had their salaries more than doubled, 
and the supply of admirals and generals has been 
exhausted. 

In short, it appears to me to be the right thing done 


the wrong way. Yours truly, 
C. 


To the Editor of THe SaTurpay REVIEW. 

Sir,—I have read with interest your articles, notes, 
and correspondence on Pelmanism. In your ‘* Present 
of Pelmanism’’ you throw ridicule on the system, but 
I would like to point out that there are few things 
which cannot be made to sound ridiculous by judicious 
wording. Golf might be described as a game consist- 
ing in hitting a ball into sunken tins by means of a 
curved bat! 

The writer of the ‘‘ Present of Pelmanism’’ “ be- 
lieves ’’ there are twelve lessons and will be ‘‘ much 
surprised ’’ if the other eleven lessons are more than 
an expansion or repetition of the one quoted. Surely 
very slight knowledge on which to base an article! I 
have had five lessons and I emphatically state that 
much new and helpful matter is introduced. Pelman- 
ism does not claim to be magical in its action. It 
points out the lines along which to work, and though it 
may be true ‘‘ that there is nothing in Pelmanism 
that an intelligent nurse, certainly a school teacher,’’ 
could not tell a child, had the nurse and teacher been 
properly trained, yet the fact remains that they do not. 
Pelmanism has given me methods and formule which 
enable me to remember names, dates, anatomy, etc. in 
a manner which surprises me by its accuracy and speed. 

Pelmanism is simple, but so are most great inven- 
tions, or, shall I say, adaptions and harnessings of 
existing powers. 

I have no interest in Pelmanism other than that of 
a student who has enjoyed and reaped benefit from five 
lessons, and is looking forward to the remaining 


seven. Yours faithfully, 
R. G. Srrutt, Capt. 


CIVIL SERVICE PAY. 


To the Editor of THE SaTturDAy REVIEW. 
Sir,—Re the pay of the Civil Service the following 
is an extract from the letter of an Indian Civil servant 
of good standing :— 

‘“It is mostly work now-a-days with little of the 
polo, sport, shooting, etc. that used to attract 
people : no leisure, heavy and growing responsibility, 
much reduced pay, greatly increased cost of living 
and the prospect of things becoming more disagree- 
able for the European as the ‘‘ reform scheme ”’ de- 
velopes. 

‘The Government in India will not help its own 
people, because it knows they are powerless, and 
unable to strike like a Trade Union. Most Civil 
servants are discontented, so you may imagine the 
condition of those in less well-paid services, in par- 
ticular the police.’’ oO. 
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CHINA AND SIBERIA. 
A Broken Journey. By Mary Gaunt. Werner 


Laurie. 18s. net. 
OOKS of travel fall, as a rule, into two classes: 
the very good and the very bad. Miss Gaunt’s 
comes in between, with a leaning to the side of merit. 
She writes with plenty of humour and with an eye 
open to Chinese dress and scenery. Thanks largely 
to her excellent illustrations, she conveys a distinct 
idea of the old walled cities with their mud, stinks and 
vermin. She touches in the patience and poverty of 
the natives, and tells an apt story or two of their 
wonderful frugality. A Chinaman, for example, cele- 
brated his mother’s death and his son’s marriage to- 
gether, the funeral baked-meats serving their Shake- 
spearian function. But, though Miss Gaunt has a 
clever pen, we feel that it is a globe-trotter’s after all. 
On this occasion, through no fault of her own, she did 
not penetrate very far inland. ‘‘ White Wolf,’’ the 
brigand who exterminated whole villages, was about, 
and in Shensi the countryside was reported to be alive 
with robbers. So she turned back at the Yellow 
River, the Hoang Ho of our schoolboy geographies, 
and got home by way of Siberia. 

In the result we get too much of the missionary at- 
mosphere. Miss Gaunt holds emphatic views on that 
much-discussed class, thinking that their labours are 
for the most part wasted, and had much better be 
spent on the slums at home. We are inclined to 
agree. The Scandinavian and other faith missions 
gain mightily few converts, and anxious lives pass 
without tangible results. On the other hand, moneyed 
missions, such as the American and the Alsatian 
Fathers’, do, undoubtedly, raise the standard of living 
and their medical resources are a_ public benefit. 
Though Miss Gaunt is, on the whole, anti-missionary, 
we cannot help feeling that she saw China through the 
missionaries’ eyes. We seldom escape from the un- 
ending toil of the peasantry, the iniquity of a marriage 
system under which wives can be sold, and the bound 
feet of the women, which generally give them ill-health 
and sometimes gangrene. But great is the virtue of 
custom, especially in the East. The Chinese that Miss 
Gaunt perceived huddled in their rags cannot have 
been as miserable as they looked to an Australian eye, 
any more than Russia under the Tsar was the scene of 
desolation that the party of ‘‘ reform ’’ pretended it 
was. In due course the bound feet will disappear, as 
the pigtail has disappeared, or is disappearing. 

Travel in China is cheap, a night’s lodging costing 
forty cash, or just under a penny. On the other hand, 
the inns are so filthy and stuffy that Miss Gaunt had 
frequently to sleep in the courtyard, and to dress with 
a mob of women and children as excited spectators. 
Her master of transport, Tsai Chih Fu, could not pro- 
vide a more varied diet than eggs and puffed rice. Her 
interpreter, Mr. Wang, was even more inefficient, and 
she makes good fun out of his perpetual “‘ Repeat, 
please,’’ and sublime ignorance of local dialects. After 
a days’ experience of mule pack, she wisely decided to 
journey in a litter, but, even so, she had dangerous 
moments in mountain passes and narrow streets. The 
Gaunts have indeed the wander fever in their blood. 

The Siberian part of Miss Gaunt’s book is better 
than the Chinese, because it is more actual. Niko- 
layevsk and Vladivostock are not precisely unknown 
parts, and others before her have described the trip 
by steamer up the Amur and the ensuing train service 
to Petrograd. But Miss Gaunt traversed the wastes 
at an interesting, if inconvenient, time. On the Amur 
she heard that Austria was at war with Serbia; by and 
by, she was plunged into the midst of mobilising, 
Siberians ; in the gardens of Blagoveschensk they cele- 
brated the entrance of England into the world-confiict. 
A Russian officer whistled ‘‘ Rule Britannia,’’ after the 
band had declined to play ‘‘ God Save the King,’’ be- 
cause of its resemblance to a German tune. Miss 
Gaunt brings out very well how the war burst upon 
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these remote spaces, and so supplies an impression 
that we had not acquired from any other source. A 
young Cossack officer repeated to her the prophecy of 
a Mongolian lama; three emperors would fight; one 
would be utterly destroyed, the second would lose im- 
mense sums of money, the third would win great glory. 
That lama was not a good tipster. A Siberian pro- 
fessor told her, however, that the Allies would win, 
but that it would be a long war—‘‘ two years, three 
years, I think, four years.’’ 

How incompetent was the Russia of Tsardom, but 
yet what a pleasant people! Miss Gaunt duly notes 
the mineral resources of Saghalien, and the utter 
neglect to develop them. She perceives how the wastes 
of Siberia, not unlike the up-country in Australia to the 
eye, cry aloud for colonists, but get no more than a 
sprinkling of Russians who, with the Chinese, are 
creating a mongrel population. Four years ago the 
land had not properly recovered from the war with 
Japan. The enemy had let loose the Russian convicts ; 
they had never been recaught, and life and property 
were far from secure. ‘‘ Are you mad, madam’’? 
was the exclamation, when she produced a hundred 
rouble note at a railway station. [For that matter it 
is unwise to flash a ‘‘fiver’’ at Paddington.] But 
though the steamer cabins and railway carriages were 
appallingly close, Russian officers helped Miss Gaunt 
out of her many difficulties; one gave her an excellent 
dinner, another, a naval captain, a compartment to 
herself. She met rudeness for the first time at the 
British Consulate in Petrograd, and we gather that she 
found the Finns unsympathetic. They are not really 
so, but they take some knowing. Miss Gaunt is best 
left to tell how a German torpedo boat made prisoners 
of the luckless British sailors who were trying to get 
home with her on board the Swedish steamer 
Goathied, and how she smuggled her faithful little dog, 
James Buchanan, into Sweden. We get, by the way, 
just a trifle too much of James Buchanan. 


THE FLANDERS COAST. 


The Dover Patrol. By ‘‘ Jackstaff:’’ 
ards. 6s. net. 


HE value of this little book has been a good deal 
discounted by the Admiralty despatches on the 
Ostend and Zeebrugge operations, which were pub- 
lished in the daily papers on February 20th. These 
lucid documents dealt with the exploits of the patrol 
much more authoritatively than ‘‘ Jackstaff,’’ as Mr. 
J. J. Bennett calls himself, and show, too, more 
circumstantially how careful was the preparation that 
converted the attacks into successes. There are those, 
however, who fight shy of official publications, but who 
can appreciate a cheery, gossiping narrative of Jack 
in action. To them ‘The Dover Patrol’ can be 
cordially commended, especially as it conveys a clear 
idea, not only of the great deeds of April 22-23, and 
May 10, 1918, but of the work of the force during the 
war. The patrol has been, as ‘‘ Jackstaff’’ aptly puts 
it, the Navy’s first-line trench. It has enabled the 
expeditionary army to get its drafts safely and to be 
fed; it has saved our hospital ships from being tor- 
pedoed, with a few unhappy exceptions; it has per- 
mitted British merchantmen to use the Straits under 
the noses of some thirty odd destroyers. Yes, Sir 
Roger Keyes and the men under his command have 
deserved well of their country. 

“* Jackstaff’’ explains clearly enough that the Vin- 
dictive’s attack on the Zeebrugge Mole and the sub- 
marine’s attack on the Viaduct—we now know that 
she was the C3—were planned as diversions from the 
main exploit, the bottling up of the harbour by sinking 
the Thetis, Intrepid, and Iphigenia. But what illus- 
trious feats of arms they were! They are as good to 
read about as any of the old cutting-out affairs or 
Cochrane’s assaults with his explosion ships. We 
can picture the Daffodil holding the Vindictive up to 
the Mole’s side, while the men rushed over the bows. 
Each party, as ‘‘ Jackstaff ’’ points out, was no sooner 
landed than it made for the objective assigned to it. 
And then you are told of the crew of the C3, their task 
accomplished, rowing off in their dinghy and being 
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safely picked up by the picket-boat in charge of Com. 
mander Sandford. The sinking of the old cruisers, 
with their cargoes of concrete, demanded nerve and 
resource that may fairly be described as superhuman, 
‘“ It seemed,’’ said an eyewitness, ‘‘ as though the 
skies had broken up’’; so bewildering were the din 
and the glare of the changing lights. 

The first attack on Ostend failed, partly because the 
wind shifted to the wrong quarter and ruined the 
smoke screen, partly because the Germans had moved 
the buoy marking the channel. It was renewed 
on May goth, and though the Sappho had engine- 
trouble and had to fall out of the fray, the old Vindic-. 
tive found the entrance to the harbour in the Cim- 
merian darkness, and Lieut. Crutchley, the only un- 
wounded officer in the tower, sank her at an angle of 
forty degrees from the pier. A comparison of the 
official despatch with ‘‘ Jackstaff,’’ proves that the 
author has thoroughly mastered his facts. 

‘ The Dover Patrol’ tells us all about the monitors, 
those bull-dogs of the sea, that waddled up and down 
the Flanders coast, and kept the Hun thinking. We 
visit the dug-outs near the guns on the Dunes, and are 
taken to Dunkirk, ravaged by some four hundred air- 
raids. Finally we ‘‘ go up”’ and enter into an air- 
man’s feelings, as he played his part in the attack on 
Zeebrugge by dropping parachute-flares on the enemy 
gun positions, or scented and bombed in the “hot 
triangle,’’ which is not a triangle, but comprises that 
part of Flanders where Fritz’s ammunition dumps and 
aerodromes lay as convenient targets. It is all capital 
stuff. There have been too many, far too many, books 
on the war, but this one is not a superfluity. 


THE NATIONS AND THE WAR. 


The European Commonwealth. By J. A. R. Marriott. 
Clarendon Press. 15s. net. 


APERS written in war-time inevitably become out- 
of-date after hostilities have ceased. When we 
find Mr. Marriott declaiming that the Allies dare not 
lay down their arms until the German menace has been 
shattered, we admire his stoutness of heart in the past, 
but we fail to find in him a definite guide for the 
present. His essays, originally contributed to the 
Edinburgh, and other periodicals, have undergone a 
certain amount of reconstruction, but the process has 
not been sufficiently complete. He does not give us a 
coherent book. Take, for example, his chapters on 
the problem of Poland; they are historically excellent, 
though St. Simon could have told him that it was a 
Prince de Conti, not ‘‘ de Condé,’’ who was the French 
candidate for the throne. Mr. Marriott gets no 
further, however, than von Besseler’s proclamation to 
the inhabitants of Warsaw of November sth, 1916, 
and throws no light on the actual claims of the Poles, 
which are in several directions extravagant, and on the 
side of Galicia insoluble on the basis of ‘‘ self-deter- 
mination.”’ He states his “ problems,’’ in short, 
rather than solves them. 

It follows that Mr. Marriott is most instructive when 
he remains aloof from this century of rumours of war 
and actual warfare. ‘‘ England and the Low Coun- 
tries ’’ passes our relations with the Netherlands under 
a luminous review, illustrated by such warnings as 
Cecil’s, that if the King of Spain reduced them “‘ to 
an absolute subjection, I know not what limits any 
man of judgment can set unto his greatness.’ 
Whether the threatening Power has been Spain or 
France or Germany, our policy there has been stead- 
fast, because it has been inevitable. Mr. Marriott, 
too, treats the rise of the Hohenzollerns with discern- 
ment, particularly when he comes to the turn in their 
fortunes accomplished by their acquisition of Rhenish 
Prussia in 1815. Prussia ‘‘ceased to look towards 
the Niemen; she began to look towards the Rhine.”’ 

In the Balkans he comes to a closer grip with cur- 
rent debates, because the advocacy of Italian 
enthusiasts like Signor Gayda and of Jugo-Slav pro- 
pagandists like Dr. Seton Watson supplies him with 
materials on which to establish a decision, But we 
like best of all an unnamed Professor’s definition of 
the Serbians as ‘‘ pig-dealers with swelled heads.’’ It 
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is flippant, but anatomically correct. As for the 

e of Nations, without the Smuts plan or the doc- 
trine of mandate before him, Mr. Marriott hardly 
touches the essential spot. He enters, however, a 
sagacious caveat, as the lawyers would say, in the 
shape of an analysis of the Holy Alliance and the 
causes of its failure. 


CONSTITUTION MONGERING FOR INDIA. 


The Future Government of India. By K. Vyasa 


Rao. Macmillan. 12s. net. 


HE Montagu Report has unlocked the floodgates, 
and a stream of plans for the remodelling of 
Indian administration pours from the printing press. 
Among the disciples of the Abbé Sieyés the most sug- 
vestive is Mr. Vyasa Rao; only we wish that he was 
not quite so prolix. The number of eloquent sen- 
tences he takes to establish the anomaly, as it appears 
to him, that the unofficial members of the Viceroy’s 
Council are in a perpetual minority is prodigious. 
Apart from faults of manner, the chief defect in Mr. 
Vyasa Rao’s book is that while he purports to express 
the claims of ‘‘ the people of India’’ and ‘‘ one sixth of 
the human race,’’ he is really speaking only for a 
westernized handful of that community. He betrays 
himself, for example, in a fling at Lord Curzon “‘ for 
utilizing the past supremacy of the Mahommedans as 
a factor in present-day politics.’’ Though we have 
no quarrel with Mr. Vyasa Rao for being a landlords’ 
advocate, since it is something in these days to find an 
acknowledgment that that class has a right to exist, 
he should not ignore the frequent readjustments of the 
revenue in the interest of the said landlords. 

As with most constitution mongers, one of Mr. 
Vyasa Rao’s remedies for Indian discontents is a multi- 
plication of officers. In England he would reduce the 
Council to a department of the Indian Office, but in 
India he would create new Presidencies and new 
boards without end. He would separate the Vice- 
royalty from the governor-generalship, and have a 
royal prince superior to politics in the ornamental posi- 
tion. It is to be feared that the peasantry of the 
plains would not take in the subtle definition of a man 
who reigns and does not govern, and would persist in 
laying their grievances at the feet of the representative 
of the Emperor of India. In any case an inflated 
bureaucracy is a strange cure for a country which, 
according to Mr. Rao, lies prostrate beneath over- 
taxation and consequent want. His recruitment of 
that bureaucracy, besides, would reduce British rule in 
India to the shadow of a shade. The civil service, he 
holds, should be changed into an executive service— 
“ executive,’’ to be sure, is a rounder mouthful—and 
it should be enlisted ‘‘ entirely in India and confined to 
natives of pure or mixed descent.’’ Just so; good-bye 
to the British Raj, however dexterously that farewell 
may be disguised under the sweet word autonomy. Mr. 
Vyasa Rao may pay homage to the justice and en- 
lightenment of our rule in India, but he is at heart an 
out-and-out separatist. We like him best when he is 
most reactionary. There is force in his plea for the 
re-establishment of the panchayets or village councils, 
though they would hardly conduce to western ‘‘ pro- 
gress’’; and we are with him in the idea that in 
premacy schools children should be taught, as of old, to 
Write on the sand, and that examinations should be 
abolished. As to the higher branches, however, he 
out-Fishers Mr. Fisher himself in arguing continuation 
classes and Minerva knows what. 


THE HUNGER OF GERMANY. 


Ernest Lionel Pyke. 


6s. net. 


Desperate Germany. By 
Hodder & Stoughton. 


B EFORE the Armistice, propagandists were bidden 

to emphasize the starvation of Germany so as 
‘0 spread abroad a belief in her early collapse, but 
since she has collapsed, we are to discredit her priva- 
tions so as to encourage a belief in her ability to pay 
lndemnities. Mr. Pyke is accordingly out of date, 
or at least injudicious in emphasizing the miseries he 
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beheld when employed as caterer to the prisoners at 
Ruhleben. And even if he were relating what we 
desired to hear, he might still be discounted by his 
excess of emphasis and his ungovernable tendency to 
scream over trifles as loudly as he does over serious 
sufferings. 

His report is that food supplies were reduced to 
very bad bread, swedes and a frequently failing supply 
of potatoes, with an occasional scrap of revolting 
meat; that tea was made of mulberry leaves, smelling 
like asthma cigarettes, coffee of burnt acorns, and a 
rare cigar of some fearful substitute; that men had 
to shave with cold water and soap that produced 
hideous skin diseases and solidified so that all the 
drains were stopped up. Meanwhile, we are told 
ironically, ‘‘ there is such a lot of money in Germany ; 
the wretched people go about with full purses, and yet 
with empty stomachs. The working classes were 
most of them almost childishly proud of the amount 
of paper money which they had managed to accumu- 
late. But this pride had a sad fall when they began 
to find that all this mass of paper was practically use- 
less to them.’’ Mr. Pyke met a workman whose 
privations had reduced him to such a state that he 
could scarcely walk; it took him three weeks to lay 
down a small piece of concrete, which crumbled apart 
in a few days, because the ingredients were worth- 
less. Traffic almost ceased, bicycles disappeared, 
business collapsed, shops became empty, even the best 
flats were untenanted. Everybody was shabby, be- 
cause boots and clothes were unobtainable. 

We are told of food riots, though they somewhat 
discount the author’s belief in the boundless passive 
resistance of every German and his readiness to be- 
lieve whatever he is told. We do not need to be 
informed of the brutality of German officers, but when 
one of the conventional type is described, we are 
forced to smile over the cautious cry of execration: 
‘‘Never as long as I live shall I forget this brute. 
Many times, although we knew it might mean death 
to us, or, failing that, an immediate increase in our 
sufferings, I and others had the almost irresistible 
temptation to knock this offensive brute flat upon his 
back.’’ So there! 

But Mr. Pyke seems to cherish little animosity to- 
wards his gaolers. Though he represents them as 
starving and most envious of the splendid parcels 
which reached Ruhleben from England, they never 
interfered with them. ‘‘ We used to say that if we 
had offered our guards even one small tin of dripping 
they would have brought us in exchange anything 
up to an eight-inch howitzer!’’ And when Mr. 
Pyke went to Berlin, everybody stared at him, be- 
cause, thanks to his parcels, he was so fat and well- 
liking, whereas he espied Hackenschmidt one day, 
so shrunk and withered from lack of food that none 
of his old admirers would have recognized him. 

We agree that the average German has no sense 
of humour, though we are not convinced that his 
comic papers—‘ Fliegende Blaetter’ for instance— 
are inferior to ‘ Punch.’ And Mr. Pyke tells a hum- 
orous story against himself: ‘‘ When the Kaiser paid 
his famous visit to England in the year r1g11, I hap- 
pened to be one of the Borough Councillors for Hol- 
born, and it fell to my lot to be given a privilege 
which—at any rate at that time, however it might be 
viewed to-day—was considered a very great privi- 
lege indeed. I had to step forward and present the 
Kaiser with an address of welcome. When I got to 
Ruhleben, I suddenly remembered this incident, and 
decided to tell it to our German camp commandant, 
a quiet kindly old gentleman. He laughed with the 
greatest heartiness, and said that he was sorry he 
had been unable to celebrate my arrival in Ruhleben 
in a similarly formal way.’’ 

The plums in this book are few and far between; 
its purpose, if it ever had one, is superannuated ; 
the comments and reflections, style and co-ordination 
are inadequate; and the occasional flashes of 
priggishness would be offensive, if they were not 
merely ridiculous. Why, for instance, is Mr. Pyke 
so puritanically hard upon people who yielded to the 
attractions of gambling at Berlin during the War? 
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LIFE IN A RUSSIAN FAMILY. 
The Secret City. By Hugh Walpole. Macmillan. 
7s. 6d. 


E do not know if Mr. Hugh Walpole intended his 
work as an essay in symbolism, and do not 
greatly care, nor is it a matter of much importance to 
to the general reader, since, if the symbolism is 
apparent, like the powder in the jam, the attempt is a 
faulure; but this we do know, that he has hit upon a 
long-desired adjective for the proud creation of Peter 
the Great and his successors. No city in Russia was 
so baffling to the observer, none had so complete an 
absence of inherent character on the surface. It had 
an air of ready-made completeness and adequacy 
which scarcely hid the extremities of its poverty and 
its riches. One learnt little about it from Russian 
literature from Pushkin to Gorkhi, and that little was 
unenlightening. It was not that it was new, as we 
count newness; there are not half-a-dozen ancient 
cities in Great Russia, and many more modern than 
Petrograd, but each of them had a distinctive charac- 
ter, Petrograd hid hers within her bosom. 

In ‘ The Dark Forest’ Mr. Walpole gave us the best 
picture of life in a field-ambulance on the Eastern front 
that has yet been written—so we are assured by those 
who have served in one, and in this story we have the 
best description of life in an average middle-class 
Russian family, seen, of course, through English eyes, 
that we have come across. The book is, in some sort, 
a sequel to ‘ The Dark Forest,’ in that the narrator 
Derward 1e-appears and Semejonov, the surgeon, who 
acts as the evil influence in the family of his niece. 
The style is more definitely founded on that of Mr. 
Conrad than its predecessor’s; the atmosphere of 
unrest and revolution is, beyond doubt, present 
throughout. There is little incident in the book; a 
scene where Durward is under fire and suddenly loses 
control of himself is one of the most striking, and the 
account of an old noble of the court firing on the mob 
and being shot by them is another. About half-way 
through, the first Revolution takes place, and hence- 
forth assumes the principal place in the narrative. 
It is admirably done, with all its welter of conflicting 
hopes and ideals and rascalities described almost 
impersonally. 

It is a crowning achievement that the Russian in 
this tale always acts as one feels Russians would have 
acted, however unexpected or unreasonable the action 
itself might be. What one is not so sure of is the 
actions of some of the Englishmen; perhaps they have 
been Russianised too? Englishmen are puzzled in 
presence of a people full of theories about themselves 
the only demerit of which is that the theories are not 
even expected to have any relation to practice: at any 
rate, when they begin to know anything about Russia 
and Russians. Mr. Walpole has scrapped every theory 
he ever had, and produced the best story of contem- 
porary Russia we have yet read. 


SERVE ’EM RIGHT! 


White Harvest. By M. Durant. 
7s. net. 


Mills & Boon. 


HIS is quite a good novel, though the characters 

are all, with one exception, detestable, and the 

end is gruesome. Lady Delia, the rich earl’s only 
child, who marries the hero, who runs away from her, 
is sweet, but a shadow. Lois, the elder of two 
daughters of Mrs. Vavasour, a mercenary mother 
(widow), throws over an elderly baronet, falls into the 
arms of the chauffeur (whom she declares to be her 
cousin), in the ancestral hall, and runs away with him 
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that night in her mother’s Rolls Royce, which ghe 
calmly orders to the door for that purpose. A private 
marriage had previously taken place, and this y 
modern young lady writes on her marriage tour that 
she means to keep the motor as a wedding present, 
The younger sister Claude had been engaged to the 
son of a neighbouring millionaire; but as he, the mij. 
lionaire, had the bad taste to lose his fortune and com. 
mit suicide, the mercenary mother broke off the en. 
gagement and substituted for David Grierson, the 
handsome son, the banonet jilted by Lois, the elder 
sister. David, in a rage, marries Lady Delia, q 
charming, if rather colourless, character. Then Lois 
re-appears, and determined that the poor old baronet 
shall not get married, and that Delia shall not enjoy 
David, somehow manages to induce David to leave his 
wife and decamp to Canada with Claude. The life in 
Canada and the boredom of the guilty couple, who 
are penniless, are very well described. The merit of 
the novel, indeed, is that the men and women do talk 
the real language of to-day, and not novelese. Claude 
and David are finally punished in a way which would 
not be fair to disclose. 


AN OPEN AIR GIRL. 


A Daughter of the Land. 
Murray. 7s. net. 


By Gene Stratton Porter. 


Hk author has made a huge success out of her 
stories of lands reclaimed for civilisation by 
bold, fresh girls and boys who win their way to success 
with little education to help them. Her heroine in this 
book has something of the same naive self-confidence 
in her own powers, and wins through to her right 
place in life and marriage after some serious disasters, 
For one thing, she is up against the systematic brutality 
of her father who has land hunger very badly and will 
not tolerate opposition from a daughter. ‘The scene 
of the tale is Indiana, and the language has a freshness 
which is engaging, though it may irritate some. All 
the author’s ideals are excellent, and the book, while 
retaining that spice of American independence which 
seems made for romance, shows signs of a subtlety 
which was lacking in the earlier sentimental successes. 
It is a bit too long: Mrs. Porter is very fluent. - 


GOOD ENGLISH CHARACTERS. 


‘Never Again!’ By W. Bourne Cooke. 
Marshall. 7s. net. 


Simpkin 


O say that this is a story of the work of German 
spies in England would be to tell the truth, but 
to deceive the reader. There is a plot (sufficiently sen- 
sational) concerning two horrific German spies and 
their atrocious guide, but with all its patriotic thrills 
it seemed to us negligible and a thought intrusive, 
compared with the pure pleasure we derived from a 
little group of homely English characters, and the sug- 
gestion of a quiet countryside. The reader may skip 
some of the German part, but should not miss one line 
concerned with ‘* Golly,’’ the Colonel’s grandson, 01 
Mr. Hens, the ever-knowing gardener, or the V.C. 
and one-legged village hero, or even old Tom Marriott, 
a jackass. It is not as enemies of England that the 
Germans of the book affect us, but as problems upon 
which the six-year-old Golly tries the edge of his in- 
telligence, and as imaginary bugbears of the pessi- 
mistic Hens. The last-named bids his young 
admirer : 
‘* Look at that there Keezer.’’ 
In saying this the gardner’s eyes had wandered to 
the pond, and Golly's followed them in hopeful ex- 
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tation of seeing some strange wild fowl on the 
water; but meeting with disappointment, he asked 
wonderingly : 

“ What is a Keezer?’’ 

Why,’ explained Hens, ‘‘ that there King o’ the 
Germans. Him as come a-swimmin’ his yacht in 
England, and as walked a-cryin’ behind his poor old 
gran'’ma—QQueen Victoria as was—when she were 
puried. And all the time he were a-spyin’ an’ 
a-plottin’ and the like o’ that there. That’s what a 
Keezer is . . . and that’s why I’d lock every 
bloomin’ German in England up if 1 were King, 
whether he was nashalized or not. I’m a-tellin’ on 
you, Mester Golly.”’ 

‘What is nashalized?’’ 

“Golly ’’ Grant is one of the most delicate child- 

aits we have met in fiction, humorous without 
undue pathos. As for Mr. Hens, the relationship of 
mind to speech in him is so consistently and comically 
apparent that the reader will accept him gladly as a 
type. he book, with all that we have said about its 
plot, is not a war-book, but essentially a work of 
peace, good humour and amusement. 


OUK LIBRARY TABLE 


The Syria and Palestine Relief Fund has now acquired a 
special interest which should add to the support of its excellent 
work. General Allenby warmly commends the Fund, and is 
particularly impressed by the careful investigations made of every 
application for relief. How terrible the distress has been can be 
imagined. Despatches irom Syria report, ** The people had to 
eat grass simply to allay the pangs of hunger,” and ‘‘ 40 per 
cent. of the inhabitants have died auring the war.’’ Clothing is 
urgently needed, also money. A donation to the Secretary, 
Syria and Palestine Relief Fund, 110, Victoria Street, S.W. 1, 
will assist in satisfying vital needs. 

We have received irom Messrs. Sotheby, catalogues of two 
sales of great interest, to be held this week. The Monday to 
Wednesday sale is noteworthy as containing a number of the 
tile deeds of the Austin Canons House of Darley Abbey in 
Derbyshire, and many Leicestershire deeds, a number of rare 
bibliographical books, some first editions in good condition, 
modern State papers from the library of the late Lord Welby, 
and a fine collection of illustrations by Aubrey Beardsley, which 
is to be sold, if possible, as one lot. It does not seem to con- 
tain the Avenue poster. The Thursday and Friday sale is 
devoted to the Mostyn collection of early English plays, which 
is by far the most important find of recent years. It is to be 
hoped that a number of them will be secured for the British 
Museum, but prices are likely to be high, and the nation is still 
economising on the Museum grant, it in no other way. The 
illustrated catalogue (price 5s.) contains some excellent repro- 
ductions and is a useful addition to the bibliography of our early 


ys. 

‘Kultur in Roman Times,’ by J. Selden Willmore (Constable, 
4. 6d. net), is a collection of passages from Czsar, Tacitus and 
later writers of Byzantine date, in which the hideous traits of the 
modern Germans are shown to have belonged to them when they 
first came into history. 

“Their cruelty and lust for slaughter and for loot, their 
devastating instincts, their treachery, their habit of spying, even 
their stupid arrogance and their cunning in choosing the 
psychological moment’ for attacking their enemies—all these 
characteristics have been chronicled by the ancient writers just as 
they are being chronicled to-day.” 

The extracts are translated on the other side of the page, and 
modern parallels are supplied in footnotes. For those who believe 
Na quotation or two to adorn their narrative or argument, Mr. 
Willmore has supplied plenty of matter, and his little book may 
nave a success in the present state of feeling, though in this coun- 
ry it is hardly necessary to reduce the German claims to culture. 
Historically, his examples are not of great worth. The German 
tribes were warlike barbarians vexatious to the powers of Rome, 
and similar unkind remarks could be gleaned concerning the 
Britons, ‘‘ hospitibus feros,’’ as Horace called them. Tacitus, 
the greatest writer among those quoted, was more artist than 
historian. In his ‘Germania’ he credits the people with a state 
of virtue which has never been reached by any civilised race, or, 
we should say, any race whatever. He was rebuking degenerate 

e by this picture of primitive excellence. We recognise, how- 
ever, that many of Mr. Willmore’s quotations are apt in the light 
of the last few years, such as the warning of the historian Florus, 
sag id gaudium, quippe Germani victi magis quam domiti 

ant.’’ 

The character of German history of the modern sort may be 
gathered from a few references in these pages. It is, we hope, 
better known than it was to the average reader. The friends of 
humanity, too, who would believe no wrong of our enemies in 
the early days of the war, have become increasingly silent. German 
treachery is a solid and damnable fact, and he is not wise who 
caresses a crocodile. 

Mr. A. W. Pollard is editing a short series of ‘ Messages of the 
Saints,’ of which two have already appeared, ‘ Saint Francis 
Poverello,’ by Lawrence Housman and ‘ Blessed Joan of Arc,’ 
by A. Maude Royden (Sidgwick & Jackson), 2s. 6d. each net. 
Mr. Pollard’s Introduction, outlining the general idea underlying 
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Horace Cox), 25s. net. 
reached its fiftieth issue. 
present volume includes ‘ ihe Clergy List,’ which no longer 
appears as a separate publication. 
for reference, as it 
England, which it is ditticult to get elsewhere. 
names are full of traps for the unwary. One might think, for 
instance, that Great Snoring was a humorous invention by a 
wild contributor, but it can be found here with Little Snoring 
as well. 
and Stogumber. 
well as one in Devon, and several longs and Tonges. The 
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the scheme is as near perfection as may be; it breathes through- 
out the spirit of religion and scholarsnip. Mr. Housman ais- 
ngures his work by an attempt-at fine writing, which is not 
ouly unworthy of him, but is destructive to his efiect. 
quite trank, the book 1s disappointing. We expect less of Miss 
soyden; her book is surcharged with sentiment, but she has 
the root of the matter in her, and her unrestrained eloquence 
will appeal to many. We await with interest the third book, 
Mr. rouard’s study of St. Catharine of Siena. 


‘lo be 


‘Tne Uctavius of Minucius Felix,’ edited with a translation by 


J. oH. Freese (5.”.C.K.), 3s. Gd. net, is one of the earliest 
works of Chrisuan apologetics. 
on whether Minucius wrote vetore Tertullian, or alter, since one 
of them must have borrowed trom ihe other. 
not help; the book was almost certainiy written at Rome, but 
was the autnor an African? 
italian scholars does net materially advance our knowleage and 
we are ieit with the general statement that it was written at the 
end ot the second or beginning of the tnird century. 
also the opinion of S. Moricéa, who has also just published the 
* Octavius ’ with introduction and translation into lialian, 50 
much has been written on this little tract, which exists only 
in one yth century M.S. at Paris, that a new editor can but 
show his judgment by his choice among the works oi his prede- 
cessors. But everything that could have been done by Mr. Freese 
to help the reader has veen well and truly done. 


its date is uncertain, depending 
‘The style does 


‘ihe rhythmic test applied by some 


That is 


* Crocktord’s Clerical Directory’ for i918-9, with which is 
‘The Clergy List,’ (‘The Field and Queen.’ 
this excelient book of reference has 
It last appeared in july, 1917. The 


‘Lhis is in itselt very userul 


presents an alphabetical list of parishes in 
English place- 


Here, too, are such odd places as Arlosh, Thurloxton, 
There are two Appledores, one in Kent as 


Editor’s Preface has long been an amusing feature of Crockford, 


so much so that there has been a request for its republication 
from the start, which, we learn, ** the commercial mind of the 
proprietors cannot view favourably.’’ The present editor is more 
edifying than amusing, and is restrained in his comments on the 
degrees given by Potomae University. We know nothing about 


that institution, but are prepared to believe all that he tells us, 


for Crockford has won, and deserves a reputation for accuracy 
and good judgment. 


The Year’s Art, 1919, compiled by A. C. R. Carter (Hutchin- 
son, 7s. 6d. net), is a well-established book of reference which we 
are glad to have. Mr. Carter ends his brief note of introduction 
with the remark that many years ago he persuaded an Editor to 
let him review his own annual, and trounced it and himself to 
the verge of libel. Over twenty copies of the review came to him 
from anonymous sources. 

We observe that generous donations of pictures have not been 
stopped during the War. The National Gallery of British Art in 
these days gets the work of painters who are still alive and not 
Mr. William Rothenstein figures in 
the list of gifts both as donor and artist, and the Contemporary 
Art Society has made many gifts of high interest. 

We hope that some of the institutions mentioned which have 
done little during the war will now rise up again. We feel sure 
that there is plenty of artistic talent in the country which 
deserves better support than it gets. We should be glad to read 
less of huge prices paid for pictures by well known men, and 
more in detail of the teaching work of to-day. The illustration 
which interests us most is the reproduction of a design by a girl 
Why illustrations in general are needed in a work of 
reference like this we do not know. 

Perhaps the most useful feature of the volume is the * Directory 
of Artists and Art Workers.’ Some of the addresses are out of 
date, but that is, we expect, the fault of the artists, who will not 
fill up forms, or be businesslike. We notice that at the beginning 
of the ‘ Directory’ they are ‘‘ earnestly advised to make use 
consistent initials.”’ 


IF YOU WERE ILL 
MET WITH A SERIOUS ACCIDENT? 


Everyone who studies his own interests should send a 
postcard to-day for full particulars of a series of attrac- 
tive insurances at moderate rates now issued by the 
‘* British Dominions,” providing for liberal benefits in 
the event of fatal and other accidents and most forms 
of serious disease and illness. 


Please ask for ‘‘ Accident, Sickness, 
and Disease Insurance’’ Prospectus. 
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MOTOR NOTES 


For some time there has been talk concerning a 
‘* combination of British Car manufacturers,’’ and of 
what the result of this combination was to be. Now 
we know; it is the 12 h.p. Angus-Sanderson assembled 
car. A number of well-known firms, each specialists 
in their particular sphere, are connected with this en- 
terprise, and the car, judging from the details 
published, appears to be very complete. The price is 
to be £450, and, although this does not compare very 
favourably with the prices of some American-assem- 
bled cars, it is undoubtedly a good start, especially 
considering the existing high cost of material and 
labour. £450 to-day represents probably £300 or 
even less in the days before the war, and, that means 
an English car complete, ready for the road, with 
hood, windscreen, and electric lighting and starting 
equipment, all.included in the first cost. It is cer- 
tainly an interesting proposition, and one which will 
probably be considered by other British manufacturers 
before long as the solution of the problem of cheap 
production on a quantity basis. The Sir William 
Angus-Sanderson Co. and the firms concerned, appear 
to have gone into the question of production exhaus- 
tively, and the output is to be controlled by a board of 
officials representing the contributing firms. The 
first year’s output is estimated at 6,000 cars, and the 
fact that most of these have already been taken up by 
agents, points to the excellence of the job, and is a 
good augury’for the future of the British-assembled 
car. 


It is very interesting to know that at least some 
manufacturers of pleasure cars have occasionally dur- 
ing the past four and a half years given thought to 
their post-war models. New ideas have been acquired 
which may be calculated to assist in the popularisation 
of the motor-car, especially from the point of view of 
the owner-driver. Accessibility means a great deal 


The Lanchester 
“New Forty.” 


‘HE mechanical perfection of the 


Lanchester New “ Forty,” will 

make it the most efficient of post- 
war cars. It is designed as a complete 
car. Its starting and lighting equipment 
is in-built, an integral part of the engine. 
The power unit itself is designed in the 
light of Aero engine experience, and 
embodies new and interesting departures 
from pre-war Lanchester design. The 
influence of metallurgical laboratory is 
retlected in the cutting down of useless 
weight; and the use of lighter, higher 
grade, and stronger material will result 
in a super excellent car for reliable, 
economical, and efficient service. 
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to the motorist who is his own chauffeur and mechanic, 
and this much to be desired feature has received quite 
a considerable amount of attention; in fact, it would 
almost appear that even with big, luxurious cars, the 
services of the smart liveried chauffeur, although, un. 
doubtedly, a great convenience, are not absolutely 
essential. Automatic lubrication, a lifting jack 
operated by the engine, a tyre pump, similarly worked, 
and an arrangement attached to the car, which is gs 
simple that a child can raise a heavy hood into place 
in a few minutes, are just a few of the improvements 
promised. Most motorists know from painful experi. 
ence what it means to manipulate some of the so-called 
one-man-hoods, and it is certain that any invention 
that will do away with this troublesome operation, 
will be appreciated to the full. 


In the world of light cars many innovations may be 
anticipated. There are quite a few makers whose 
intention it is to sell a light car with a six-cylinder 
engine. This seems on the face of it, a somewhat 
unnecessary development; it will, of course, make for 
a much more luxurious car, and, no doubt, there is a 
market for a good car of this type, but to us it appears 
to be aiming at the defeat of one at least of the primary 
reasons for the light car, namely, price. It is obvious 
that a six-cylinder engine will cost more than a four 
cylinder one, also the chassis will need to be somewhat 
longer (which incidentally adds to the cost of the car) 
or the available body space will be lessened, which is 
bad, both from the point of view of appearance and 
that of the personal comfort of the passengers. There 
cannot be said to be too much leg room in the four- 
cylinder car as it exists; therefore it will hardly do to 
encroach further. 

It is quite plain that with the six-cylinder engine the 
power impulses are more continuous than with the 
four-cylinder; also the reciprocating parts of the 
engine are perfectly balanced, hence the car runs much 
smoother, with less vibration and less wear on the 
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BRITISH BUILT 


The Napier was the original Six-Cylinder Car — since 
copied throughout the world. 


The Napier Aero Engine is the FIRST AND ONLY 
Engine that has attained an altitude of 30,500 feet. This 
astounding World’s Record is more than’ remarkable 
having regard to the fact that THE TOTAL WEIGHT 
OF THE MACHINE, PILOT AND OBSERVER, 
WITH LOAD, WAS 1 TON 10 CWT. 80 LBS. 


As a precursor of this remarkable World’s Record, it is 
interesting to note that the Napier Car was the FIRST 
AND ONLY British Car to have won the International 
Gordon-Bennett Trophy. 


Again — the Napier Six-Cylinder is the FIRST AND 
ONLY Car to have conquered the European Alps under 
the official observation of the Royal Automobile Club. 


NAPIER CARS AND NAPIER AERO 
ENGINES ARE THE PROVED BEST. 


D. NAPIER & SON, Ltd., 


Works : 14, NEW BURLINGTON STREET, 
ACTON, LONDON, 
LONDON, W. a W. 1. 
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LATEST PUBLICATIONS MISCELLANEOUS ADVERTISEMENTs, 


Justification of the Good, The (Vladimir Solovyod). Con- 
stable. lbs. 

Krishnan’s Flute (N. V. Thadani). Longmans. 4s. net. 

Last Ditch, The (Violet Hunt). Stanley Paul. 7s. net. 


Le Temps des Miracles (Arthur Bernede). La Renaissance du 


Libre. 3 fr. 50. 
Luminous Pearl, The (Frank Hamel). Grafton. 6s. net. 
Maiden in Malaya, A (Isobel Mountain). Melrose. 65s. net. 


Making of Modern Italy, The (Mary Clive Bayley). Cassell. 


7s. 6d. net. 
Marsden’s Collision at Sea (Marcus W. Slade). Stevens. 35s. net. 
Marcel of the Zephyrs (May Wynne). Jarrold. 1s. 9d. net. 
Myself and Dreams (Frank Constable). Kegan Paul. 6s. 6d. net. 
Nature of Being, The (Henry H. Slesser). Allen & Unwin. 
10s. 6d. net. 
Naval Adventuress, A (Paul Trent). Ward Lock. 6s. net. 
New Elizabethans, The (E. B. Osborn). Lane. 16s. net. 
New Light on Lord Macaulay, A (Albert Hassard). Rockingham 


Press. 75 cts. 

On Finding England (Harold Lake). Melrose. 6s. net. 

Paul’s Wife (Douglas Sladen). Hutchinson. 6s. 9d. net. 

Pearl (G. Winifred Taylor). Blackwood. 3s. 6d. net. 

President Wilson, New Statesman (Africanus). Melrose. 
2s. 6d. net. 

Prisoners of Maintz, The (Alec Waugh). Chapman & Hall. 


7s. 6d. net. 

‘*Q” Boat Adventures (Lt. Commander Harold Auten). 
bert Jenkins. 6s. net. 

Revolution Absolute, The (Chas. Furguson). Dodd, Mead & Co. 
$1.50. 
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BOOKS RARE AND OUT OF PRINT.—Ency. Britannica, 
Last Edit., India Paper, 29 Vols., £38; Life and Works of 
Vittorio Carpaccio, illus., 1907, £2.15; Ballads Weird and 
Wonderful, with 25 drawings by Vernon Hill, 9/-; Spenser’s 
Fairy Queen, 2 vols. folio, Cambridge, 1909, £2.15; Burton 
Arabian Nights, 17 vols., illus., unexpurgated, 430; Thausing’s 
Life of Durer, 2 vols., 1882, 42/-; Aubrey Beardsley, by Arthur 
Symons, large paper copy, 1905, £2.2; Stephen Phillips, The 
New Inferno, with designs by Vernon Hill, large paper copy, 
21/-; William Morris’s Collected Works, 24 vols., £12.12; 
Gotch’s English Homes, 30/-; Omar Khayyam, large paper 
copy; Villon Society, 1898, £4.4; Memoirs of Harriette Wilson, 
coloured plates, 2 vols., 21/-. Send also for Catalogue, 100,000 
bargains on hand. If you want a book, and have failed to find 
it elsewhere, try me. Epwarp Baker’s Great Booxksuop, 14-16, 
John Bright Street, Birmingham. 


EDUCATIONAL. 


ENYON HALL COLLEGE.—High-Class Boarding School 
for Boys. 20 acres. Fees from 60 guineas per annum 
upwards. Classical, Commercial and Scientific Educa- 

tion. Proprietor and Principal, Dr.. JOHN MASTIN, D.Sc., 
Litt.D., Kenyon, Manchester. 


ASTBOURNE COLLEGE. Founded 1867. Incorporated 
1911. Excellent modern buildings with Carpentry and 
Engineering Workshop. Army Class. O.T.C. Fees 

moderate and inclusive. Scholarships in March.—Apply to the 
Headmaster. 


HELTENHAM COLLEGE SCHOLARSHIPS. 
EXAMINATIONS, May 27th, 28th and 29th. 

At least TEN ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS, value £90 
to £20, and some HOUSE MASTERS’ EXHIBITIONS, will be 
offered to candidates who are not already in the College, whether 
Senior or Junior Department, including JAMES OF HEREFORD 
SCHOLARSHIP, value £35 per annum, with preference for 
boys born, educated, or residing in Herefordshire. Also ARMY 
and OLD CHELTONIAN. Some nominations for sons of the 
Clergy, value £30 per annum, may also be given. Apply to the 
Bursar, The College, Cheltenham. e 


EXHIBITIONS. 


OYAL SOCIETY OF PAINTER ETCHERS AND 
ENGRAVERS, 5a, Pall Mall East, S.W. 37th ANNUAL 
EXHIBITION. Daily, 10—5. Admission, 1s. (Tax, 3d.). 

Ud. H. BLACKLOCK, Secretary. 


BOOKS. 


MANUSCRIPTS AND PRINTED BOOKS. 
Messrs. SOTHEBY, WILKINSON, 
and HODGE. 


will SELL by AUCTION, at their Large Galleries, 34 anq x 
New Bond Street, W.1, on Monday, March 17, andj twp 
following days, at 1 o’clock precisely, 

MANUSCRIPTS AND PRINTED BOOKS, comprising 4, 
Property of the late R. A. Ploetz, Esq., M.A., of Eton Colleg 
(Sold by Order of the Executors); the Property of the {gy 
Mr. John Rogers, of Nottingham; the Property of Mrs. F, p 
Harford, Holme Hall, Holme, Yorks; the Property of the lay 
Lord Welby, of Stratton Street, W. 

May be viewed. Catalogues may be had. 

THE IMPORTANT COLLECTION OF EARLY ENGLIs} 

PLAYS, THE PROPERTY OF THE LORD MOSTYy, 


SOTHEBY, WIIL.KINSON 
and HODGE. 


will SELL by AUCTION, at their Large Galleries, 34 and 4 
New Bond Street, W.1, on Thursday, March 20th, and folloy. 
ing day, at 1 o’clock precisely. 

A Most Important and Interesting COLLECTION of EARLY 
ENGLISH PLAYS, the Property of The Lord Mostyn, Mosty 
Hall, Mostyn, Chester. 

May be viewed. 


Messrs. 


OURNEMOUTH.—REBBECK BROS., whose offices hay 

been established for 70 years, are agents for the letting 

(and sale) of the principal available houses and supply list 

free. Early application is advisable. Offices: Gervis Place, 
Bournemouth. 


MUSIC. 


AEOLIAN HALL. 
LUNKET GREENE. 
THREE LECTURES, with VOCAL ILLUSTRATIONS, 
on ** THE ART OF SONG-SINGING." 
MAR. 17, MAR. 24, and MAR. 27, at 8.3b. 
At the Piano.—Mr. S. LIDDLE. 
Popular prices. Smoking permitted. 
Tickets, 5s. 9d., 3s., and 2s. 4 

IBBS and TILLETT, 19, Hanover-sq., W. 4156 Mayfair. 
TUESDAY AFT., NEXT, ati 


M IGNON NEVADA 
At the Piano—FREDK. B. KIDDLE 


Tickets, 12s., 8s. 6d., 5s. 9d., and 3s. 7 
4156 Mayfair. 


AEOLIAN HALL 
VOCAL. RECITAL 


Chappell Piano. 
IBBS and TILLETT, 19, Hanover-sq., W. 


HESS 
FRIDAY NEXT, Mar. 21, at 8.6 


an 
TINAYRE. 
At the Piano—LEOPOLD ASHTON. 


Chappell Piano. Tickets, 12s., 5s. 9d., and & 
IBBS and TILLETT, 19, Hanover-sq., W. 4156 Mayfair. 


WIGMORE HALL 
PIANGFORTE and SONG RECITAL 


AZOLIAN HALL 
Mr FRI. NEXT, Mar. 2Ist, at® 


H. REED. 

CHAMBER CONCERI. 
Assisted by THE BRITISH STRING QUARTET. 
The Programme will include i 
FIRST PERFORMANCE of SIR EDWARD ELGARS 
NEW SONATA for VIOLIN and PIANOFORTE 
Pianoforte—LANDON RONALD. 
Tickets, 12s., 5s. 9d., and 3. 

IBBS and TILLETT, 19, Hanover-sq., W. 4156 Mayfair. 


W. 


B ERTHE BERT, 


B BERTHE BERT, 


AEOLIAN HALL 
THE PARISIAN PIANISI 


Chappell Piano. Tickets, 11s. 6d., 5s. 9d., 2s- 
L. G. SHARPE, 61, Regent-st., W. 5564 Gerrard. 


YUM 


SECOND. RECITAL 
WEDNESDAY NEXT, at 36 
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Revealed by the War 


1,250,000 TONS OF PAPER DISAP- 
PEARS EVERY YEAR —A_ LOT 
OF IT IS BURNT. 


@, Save and sell all your old cata- 
logues, books, magazines, newspapers, 
etc., even the smallest scrap of paper 
counts. 


@, Communicate with us, either by 
*phone (No. 245 Hop) or post, and 
we will send you, free of charge, 
the necessary sacks for packing. 


@, We promptly pay you the highest 
Government prices. Collections in 


EARLY - London daily — parcels 
1, Mostys tness throughout in each pipeful carri 


lists (Section W) 
GOVERNMENT CONTRACTOR 
DIAMOND STREET 
0:11 
of 50 2/24—100 4/3 PECKHAM, S.E. 15. 


Stephen Mitchell & Son, Branch of the Imperial Tobacco Company (of Great Telephone: - ° : 245 Hop. 
Britain and Ireland) Limited, 36 St. Andrew Square, Glasgow 


follow. 


General Sir Edmund ALLENBY writes: 


General Headquarters, Egyptian Expeditionary Force, 
My dear Bishop MacInnes, January, 1919. 

I have been looking into various problems in connection with the relief of distress in the 
areas which are now under my administration in Palestine and Syria, and I wish to support very 
heartily your appeal to the generosity of the British public, through the Syria and Palestine Relief 
Fund, for funds to carry on this work. 


The next few months, wntil the new harvest is reaped, will be a critical period. War and 
sickness have taken heavy toll of the manhood of these countries ; stocks of food and clothing are 
almost entirely depleted, and it must be long before we can repair the damages done by four years 
of war following centuries of misrule. 


You will, I think, be well advised largely to concentrate your efforts on raising and also 
on spending during the coming six months as much money as possible; for the need now is 
urgent, while I trust that a little later on it will not be so acute. 

The work already accomplished by the Syria and Palestine Relief Fund in Sentiaiion and 
Southern Palestine has been admirable. J am particularly impressed by the endeavours of your 
staff of workers personally to investigate the cases of all those who apply for relief, and thus to 
minimise the danger of pauperising the people. 


Ist, at 8 I regard it as important that you should not just yet relax your efforts in (oeeee but at 
NCERT the same time the work now covers a much wider area than ever. All possible help is required. 
ARTET. The Syria and Palestine Relief Fund already has the necessary organization and experience. Its 
_ agents mostly know the country well and are working in close touch with my administrators in 
pe each place. I hope that the efforts to obtain continued sup ort for the work will be highly 
ONALD. successful. Yours sincerely. 


, and %. ' (Signed) EDMUND H. H. ALLENBY. 


yfair. 


(Registered under the War Charities Act, /916.) 


SCITAL, IN THE NORTH. Clothing situation desperate. Thousands of children 
at orphaned and uncared for. Destitution everywhere. New Relief Unit being 
, 2s. dispatched at once, at General Allenby’s request. Money most urgently 


d. Paes Cheques payable to the Secretay, 110, Victoria Street, London, S.W. 1. 
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REFUGE ASSURANCE COMPANY LIMITED 


Chief Office; OXFORD STREET, MANCHESTER. 


EXTRACT FROM THE ANNUAL REPORT. Sum: 
FOR THE YEAR ENDING 31st DECEMBER, 1918. ORD 

was 

ORDINARY BRANCH.—The number of Policies issued during the year was 38,322, assuring the sum of £3,663,588 6s, y ing * 
and producing a yearly renewal Premium Income of £265,030 18s. 5d. The single Premiums amounted to £39,274 10s, y in 
The Premium Income for the year was 41,563,322 7s. 4d., being an increase of £153,962 11s. 8d., as compared with the previo, of enc 
year. The amount paid in respect of Claims was £878, 627 6s. 11d. — 

was % 
INDI 

INDUSTRIAL BRANCH.—The Premium Income for the year amounted to £2,658,621 19s. 8d., being an increase g 9,736. 
£184,505 6s. 9d. over the previous year. The amount paid in respect of Claims was £1,362,317 17s. 7d. These figures incly ae te 
the corresponding transactions in respect of the Sickness Assurance Account. surrend 

The 
of five 

The aggregate Premium Income of both Branches for the year was £/4,221,944 7s., showing an incerase of £338,467 18s, 5 ee 
over the previous year. 

The total amount of Claims paid in both Branches since the establishment of the Company is £28,217,204 8s. 3d. year ¥ 

The total assets of the Company amount to 415,981,076 8s. 6d., representing an increase during the year of £ 1,212,963 7s, 4 ed 

since t 
daims. 
General Balance Sheet of the Refuge Assurance Company Limited for the Year ending 31st December, 1918. “GEN 

- ick 
LIABILITIES. s. d. ASSETS—Continued. 4 
Shareholders’ Capital, paid up 300,000 0 0 Foreign Municipal Securities... 159,118 9 3 
Ordinary Branch Assurance Fund ... ... 11,360,222 14 8 Railway and other Debentures and Debenture apart | 
Ordinary Branch Investments Reserve Fund 395,000 0 0 Stocks—Home and Foreign ‘ins ... 2,893,281 17 Sheet. 
Industrial Branch Assurance Fund ... 8,737,033 19 10 Railway and other Preference and Guaran- 
Industrial Branch Investments Reserve Fund 100,000 0 0 teed Stocks... 382,007 10 4 
Provision for Income Tax on War Stock ... 88,819 14 0 Do. and other Ordinary Stocks ... sie 35,196 2 § The G 
£15,981,076 8 6 Freehold ground rents ... 9,812 12 3 og 
House and Office Property 956,891 0 § of £59, 
Mortgages on Property within the United Outstanding Premiums... £475,871 7 0 ath = 

Kingdom Be ra sie as .. 1,945,878 15 11 Less Abatement to provide, shows 
Loans on Parochial and other Public Rate: 667,126 0 6 inter alia, for Loss of In ‘ 

Do. Interests 8,000 0 0 Revenue occasioned by Direct 

Do. Reversions... ne 10,000 0 0 the operation of the stands 

Do. Stocks and Shares 12,600 0 Courts (Emergency ante’ 

Do. Company’s Policies within their Powers) Act, 1914 __... 317,053 19 10 or 02 

Surrender Values... 1,263,143 0 0 158,817 72 policies 
INVESTMENTS :— Do. Interest, Dividends, and Rents 1918, 

Deposit with the High Court (£25,000 (less Income Tax) ee 17,730 22 — 
3 per cent. India Stock ... +5 a 20,766 12 6 Interest accrued but not payable (less Income confide 
British Government Securities ... 5,024,795 12 8 100,397 17 2 renewe 
Municipal and County Securities, United Cash :— if not 
Kingdom ... 284,886 18 8 On Deposit ese ose 217,500 0 0 — 
Indian and Colonial Government Securities 582,828 6 8 In hand and on Current Account... «+ 169,827 4 6 
Do. Provincial do. .... 152,752 9 2 Furniture and Fixtures ... 37,767 
Do. Municipal do. ... 346,966 17 7 ee 
Foreign Government Securities 371,039 8 6 4#£15,981,076 8 6 Shareh 
Do. Provincial do. ese 10,676 2 6 
a 
Insura 
PHILIP SMITH, R. WM. GREEN, Chai : Investr 
JAMES S. PROCTOR | Managing Directors. 
J. PROCTOR GREEN, Ge 1M HENRY THORNTON, | ,. — 
ROBERT MOSS, Secretary. W. H. ALDCROFT, INO. T. SHUTT, Directors. 
—-— payn 

We report that we have audited the foregoing Balance Sheet and have obtained all the information and explanations we have = 
required. In our opinion the said Balance Sheet is properly drawn up so as to exhibit a true and correct view of the state d 
the Company’s affairs according to the best of our information and the explanations given to us and as shown by the Books o 
the Company. 

We have examined the Cash transactions (Receipts and Payments) affecting the Accounts of the Company’s Assets and 
Investments for the year ending 31st December, 1918, and we find the same in good order and properly vouched. We haveals 
examined the Deeds and other securities representing the Assets and Investments stated in the foregoing Balance Sheet and w 
certify that they remained in the Company’s possession and safe custody on the 31st of December, 1918. Mortg 

WALTON, WATTS & CO., Mortg 
Manchester, 20th February, 1919. Chartered Accountants. on 
ns 
| Safeguard your Health with “= 

| dh 
— 

2 | 
Who is carrying your death Risk 
| 
Fur 
Is it your Family, | wa 
THR_BFST REMEDY A true palliative in NEURALGIA, P 
or KNOWN FOR TOOTHACHE, RHEUMATISM. ; 
| COUGHS, Acts like a charm in 7" 
} 
a Life Assurance Office $ ASTHMA, BRONGHITIS. and other bowel complaints. A 
Always ask for a 
COLLIS BROWNE.” 

WHY NOT LET THE PRUDENTIAL CARRY IT ? ion 


Of all Chemists, 1/3, 3/- THERE IS NO SUBSTITUTE 


part 
° 


TITUTE 
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PRUDENTIAL ASSURANCE COMPANY, LIMITED. 


Chief Office: HOLBORN BARS, LONDON, E.C. 1. 


Summary of the Report presented at the Seventeenth Annual Meeting, held on March 6th, 1919. 


ORDINARY BRANCH.—The number of policies issued during the year 
was $4,453, assuring the sum of £13,846.213, and producing a new annual 
jum income of £1,293,182. The premiums received were £6,770,839, 

ing an increase of £1,275,634 over the Pi 1917. 

The claims of the year amounted to 337,976, of which £405,078 was 
in ct of War Claims. The number of deaths was 16,276. number 
of endowment assurances matured was 31,745, the annual premium income 
of which was £169,632. 

The number of policies including annuities in force at the end of the year 


1,578. 
vas OST RIAL BRANCH.—The premiums received during the year were 
736,403, being an increase of 59, 
“” claims of the year amounted to £4,982,416, of which £1,119.512 
was in respect of 66, War Claims. The total number of claims and 
surrenders, including 30,279 endowment assurances matured, was 430,335. 
The number of free policies granted during the year to those policyholders 
of five years’ standing and upwards who desired to discontinue their pay- 
ments was 55,374, the number in force being 2.014,311. The number of free 
icies which became claims was 50,935. 

The total number cf policies in force in this Branch at the end of the 
year was 22,256,570: their average duration is fourteen years. 

The War Claims of the year, in both Branches, number 71,814 and 
amount to £1,524,590. The total paid up to the present on this account 
since the outbreak of War exceeds £4,900,000, in respect of over 230,000 


ims. 

BRANCH.—Under the Sickness Insurance Tables the pre- 
miums received during the year were £6,168, and £3,777 was paid in 
Sickness claims. Sinking fund policies have been issued assuring a capital 
sum of £210,525, and producing an annual income of £5,064. 

Attention is called to the fact that the Company is now transacting Trustee 
and Executor business. The securities on this account are held entirely 
wart from the Funds of the Company, and do not appear in the Balance 


t. 

The Aircraft (Personal Injury) policies provide insurance not only against 
the risk of air raids, but also against risks of injury which may be received 
from our own aeroplanes, There is thus a liability still to be provided for. 
The General Branch is also liable for over £7,000,000 for additional sums 
assured payable in case of death from accident arising from any cause to 
holders of Ordinary Branch War Bond policies. In these circumstances it 
has been found necessary to retain the whole of the General Branch Fund 
of £59,131 in reserve against liabilities. 

The assets of the Company, in all branches, as shown in the balance sheet, 
are $113,364,362, which, after deduction of the balance of £4,237,500 owing 
in respect of the advance from our Bankers for purchase of War Loan, 
shows an increase of £5,330,991 over 1917. 

In the Ordinary Branch the surplus shown is £1,311,546, including the 
sum of £178,412 brought forward from last year. Out of this surplus the 
Directors have added £250,000 to the Investments Reserve Fund, which 
stands as at 31st December, 1918, at £2,650,000, and £149,670 has been 
carried forward. 

The Directors are pleased to be able to announce that a bonus of £1 6s. 

cent. on the original sums assured will be allocated to participating 
policies in the Ordinary Branch which were in force on the 31st December, 
1918. In view of the fact that normal peace conditions have not yet been 
restored the Directors have felt it imperative to proceed with the greatest 
caution in the matter of distribution of surplus. They have, however, every 
confidence that in the future the Company will enter upon a period of 
renewed prosperity which will enable them to distribute bonuses equal to, 


if not exceeding, those of pre-War days. 


LIABILITIES. s. d. 
Shareholders’ capital ... 1, 
Life assurance fund Ordinary Branch 52436 503 “ 10 
Life assurance fund Industrial Branch ... 49,948,117 5 0 
Insurance fund General Bran 59.130 11 10 
Investments reserve funds 4,450,000 0 0 
Contingency fund an 500,000 0 0 
Courts (Emergency Powers) Act Reserve ded ons 100,000 0 0 
Advance by Bankers secured on £5,250,000 5 per cent. 
War Loan 1929-1947 ... 4,237,500 0 0 
Claims under life policies intimated and in course of 
payment ti... ned ove 628,361 16 4 
Reserve for income tax—General Branch 
Annuities due and unpaid Sie a 4010 14 9 


£113,364,361 19 


ASSETS. 

Mortgages on property within the United Kingdom 8,686,242 12 II 
Mortgages on property out of the United Kingdom 182,368 1 3 
Loans on parochial and other public rates .. on 11,334,250 3 8 

Loans on Reversions ... pal 44,343 13 6 
Loans on stocks and shares ... 118,415 0 
Loans on Company's policies within their surrender 

Loans on Personal security ... Nil 
Loans to Educational institutions secured on income 36,175 4 10 


Carried forward... £23,774,166 16 


In the Industrial Branch the surplus shown is £533,888, including the 
sum of 470 brought forward from last year. Out of this surplus the 
Directors have added £153,126 to the Investments Reserve Fund, which, 
after deducti £53,126, representing realised loss on investments, stands as 
at 31st December, 1918, at £1,800, and £70,885 has been carried forward. 


The total surplus of the two branches, as shown by the valuation, is 
$1,845,434. Of this amount £250,000 has been added to the Investments 
Reserve Fund of the Ordinary Branch, and £153,126 has been added to the 
Investments Reserve Fund of the Industrial Branch, £821,753 will be allo- 
cated to participating policies in the Ordinary Branch and £400,000 to. the 
shareholders in accordance with the Articles of Association of the Company, 
leaving £220,555 to be carried forward. namely, £149,670 in the nary 
Branch and £70,885 in the Industrial Branch. 


The provisions of the Courts (Emergency Powers) Act are still in force 
and continue to affect the Company’s resources adversely. The reserve of 


£350,000 set aside last year has been absorbed to the extent of £250, 
in meeting the losses due to the operation of the Act, leaving £100,000 
still reserved to meet losses from this cause to which the Company is still 


exposed. 

The close of the year was marked by the worst epidemic of influenza that 
has visited this country jor many years As in all matters which affect 
the health and well-being of the ration, the effects of the epidemic were felt 
. the Company at once with extreme severity, and during the period from 
the 2nd November to the end of the year a sum exceeding 000 was 

id in the Industrial Branch alone on civilian claims due to this cause. 

consequent strain on the Funds of the Company, added to the heavy 
total paid in War Claims during the year, is sufficient to explain the 
impossibility which has confronted the Directors of resuming the payment 
of bonus in the Industrial Branch under the profit-sharing scheme of the 
Company. 

The Company has continued to make 
and Civilian pay of all members of 
Majesty’s forces. 

Apart from the Ordinary Branch Contingency Fund of £500 000, and in 
addition to the reserves held against the liabilities shown by the valuation, 
an amount exceeding £4.770.000 been reserved or carried forward, and 
is available to meet depreciation of securities and other contingencies. 


The four Prudential Approved Societies have during the year paid to their 
members benefits amounti to approximately £1,492,000, making a total 
of over £8,500,000 paid since National Insurance was introduced. The 
number of persons admitted to membership of the Societies during the year 
was 293,126, of whom no less than 201,284 were women. 


The loyal service rendered by the indoor and outdoor staff during the War 
was maintained throughout the year, and the Directors wish to record their 
appreciation of the manner in which the work of the Company has been 
carried on in face of the increasing difficulties. The Directors rejoice that 
the period of unexampled strain on the staff, both male and female, shows 
signs of coming to an end, and hope that an amelioration of War conditions 
will follow on the return of their many comrades who have been serving 
with the Forces. 

The London Ambulance Column, of which the Prudential V.A.D. form 
one-third of the bearer detachments, have maintained a constant service night 
and day throughout the War, and have cleared every train which has reached 
the London District, thus dealing with over 600,000 wounded and sick men 
and women. 


the difference between the Service 
staff who are serving in His 


ASSETS—continued. 


Brought forward... 23,774,166 16 II 
Envestments the High Gourt (£ 
Deposit wit i rt 17,122 148, od. 5 per 
cent. War Loan, 1929-1947)... pat 16,080 
British Government securities... 35,588,324 17 1 
Bank of England stock ... nn a ne web 319, 152 
Municipal and county securities, United Kingdom... 2,065,696 16 1 
Indian and Colonial Government securities ... oh 5,297,574 12 


Colonial provincial securities 


Indian and Colonial municipal securities ... 3,534,954 
Foreign Government securities 6,377,310 15 
Foreign provincial securities poe obs ons 341, 


Foreign municipal securities ose 
Railway and other debentures and debentyre stocks 

and gold and sterling bonds—Home and Foreign... 
Railway and other preference and guaranteed stocks 


Railway and other ordinary stocks and shares 2,940,820 17 #1 
Rent charges ... on 484,045 
Freehold ground rents and Scotch feu duties ... 4,792,775 15 
Leasehold ground rents wb pei 8,855 
Life interests ... oe one 34,626 14 


— 
a 


Outstanding premiums 
Outstanding interest and rents 
Interest, dividends and rents accrued but not payable 

In hand and on current accounts 


375,194 13 
475,702 9 

20,000 0 
353,862 


£113,364,361 19 


The values of Stock Exchange securities are determined, under the Articles of Association of the Compa: 


by the Directors. Due allowance has 


ny, 
been made for accrued interest, and the book value of these securities as set forth in the Balance Sheet stands ——y below cost price. A careful 
n 


investigation as to the actual saleable value on 31st December, 1918, compared with the book value, shows that the 


vestments reserve funds are 


much more than sufficient to meet any depreciation of the permanent securities. Terminable securities have been valued on a basis which, with Sinking 


Funds alread 


established, provides for the equalisation of the book values and the redemption values at the date of maturity. 


We certify that in our belief the Assets set forth in the Balance Sheet (having regard to the standards indicated) are in the aggregate fully of the 


value stated therein less the Investments reserve funds taken into account, and make ample provision for all the liabilities of the 


pany. No part 


of any fund has been applied directly or indirectly for any purpose other than the class of business to whith 2% , wie 


A. C. THOMPSON, General Manager. 


J. BURN, Actuary. 
G. E. MAY, Secretary. ae 


Cc. Chairman. 
W. EDGAR NE, 
LUSCOMBE, Directors. 


We report that, with the assistance of the Chartered Accountants as stated below, we have examined the foregoing accounts and have obtained all 


the information and explanations that we have required and in our 


up so as to exhibit a true and correct view of the state of the Company’s affairs ae | to the best of our information and the exp! 
to us and as shown by the books of the Company. No part of any fund has been applied directly or indi 


business to which it is applicable. 


We have examined the Cash transactions (receipts and payments) affecti 


31st, 1918, and we find the same in good order and properly vouched. 


such ts are correct and the foregoing Balance Sheet is poeey drawn 
nations given 
; other than. the class of 

LIP SECRETAN, 


W. H. NICHOLLS, } Auditors. 


the accounts of the Assets and Investments for the year ended December 
e have also examined the Deeds and Securities, Certificates, &c., 


rectly for any pu 
PHI 


repre- 
senting the Assets and Investments set out in the above account, and we certify that they were in possession and safe custody as on December jist, 1918. 


18th February, 1919. 


DELOITTE, PLENDER, GRIFFITHS & Co., Chartered Accountants. 
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’ 46 Balance Sheet of the Prudential Assurance Company, Limited, being the Summary of all Branches on the 31st Dec., 1918. 
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PRUDENTIAL 


RECORD NEW PREMIUM INCOME. 


ASSURANCE 


TOTAL ASSETS OF OVER £113,000,000. 


NEW VENTURE IN FIRE AND ACCIDENT BUSINESS. 
Tne ANNUAL GENERAL MEETING of the Prudential Assurance 
Company, Ltd., was held 6th inst., at the chief office, Holborn 
Bars, Sir Thomas C. Dewey, Bart. (the chairman of the com- 
pany), presiding. 
he Chairman, who on rising to address the meeting was 
received with applause, said: At long last we have come to the 
end of hostilities, and we can look forward to a future which, 
though still fraught with uncertainties, is at least free from the 
horrors of war. Before proceeding to the business which has 
brought us together again to-day I am quite sure I shall be 
rightly interpreting the feelings of us all in expressing the deep 
sense of thankfulness and relief which is in our hearts that the 
greatest and cruellest war which the world has ever seen has at 
length come to an end. (Applause.) 

The Secretary (Sir George May, K.B.E.) having read the 
notice convening the meeting and the auditors’ report, 

The Chairman said: Ladies and Gentlemen,—We are now 
entering upon a reconstructive period which must of necessity be 
attended with many difficulties, but with a just and honourable 
peace in sight and the promise that the blight of war has gone 
my trust in my countrymen and women leads me to anticipate 
that such difficulties will be overcome. To-day, however, I have 
to review the operations of a year which has seen the heaviest 
fighting since the beginning of the war. Notwithstanding the 
exceptional conditions under which we have had to work, the 
company has had a most successful year. 


Tota, INcoME oF THE COMPANY. 


The total income of the year from all sources was £21,820,163, 
being an increase of nearly two millions over that of 1917. Of 
this amount £9,736,403 represented premiums received in the 
industrial branch, 46,827,387 in the ordinary branch and £29,244 
in the general branch; £4,795,054 was on account of interest 
and £432,075 for the working expenses of the approved societies. 


InpustriAL Brancw BUSINESS. 


It is, however, the premium income in the industrial branch 
to which I would draw particular attention. At the end of the 
year this was £10,715,566, showing an increase of £1,104,462 
over the figure of twelve months ago. This increase was not, of 
course, received in full during 1918, but its actual benefit will be 
felt this year. In 1916 I told vou that we had obtained an 
increase of premium of £512.824, and that this increase had 
never been approached in the historv of the company. For 1918, 
therefore, the increase was more than double our previous best 
on record. Such a result in the fourth year of the war is a very 
remarkable achievement. (Applause.) A great portion of the 
increase is due to our industrial War Bond policy, which was 
introduced in March last. This policy enabled all classes to sub- 
seribe for War Bonds by means of small monthly instalments, 
and the fact that millions of bonds were subscribed for by means 
of these policies shows how much the opportunity was appreciated. 
The total number of policies in force in the industrial branch is 
22,256,570; of these 2,014,311 are free policies on which no 
further premiums are payable. ‘The average duration of all 
policies in force on 31st December last is fourteen years, and the 
average age of the assured 35 years. 


Orpinary Branch Business. 


It is not only in the industrial branch that we have wonderful 
results, for the ordinary branch figures are even more remark- 
able. Last March J told you that our new premium income of 
£567,472 was much in excess of that for any previous year. 
This year J am able to record that our new premium income in 
the ordinary branch is £1.293,182, or considerably more than 
double our previous best. In this branch also the War Bond 
policy has plaved a large part. We have every reason to be 
proud of our War Bond policies, for we feel that, large as is the 
amount of War Bonds that they represent, much larger sums 
were directly received by the Government owing to the efforts of 
our staff in bringing the bonds to the attention of the population. 
(Applause.) The total sum assured under the new policies issued 
in the ordinary branch is 413,816,213, of which 45,626,600 was 
in respect of 7,148 policies for sums assured of £500 or over. 


Cams. 


Turning to the claims, the amount paid in all branches during 
1918 reached the colessal figure of 10,324,578. In order to 
realise what this figure really means, let me state that in 1888, 
after forty years of solid work, our total funds were a little over 
£9.300,000; so that last vear that sum would have been in- 
sufficient by £1,000,000 to meet out outgoings in claims alone. 
The cessation of hostilities will remove the heaviest burden that 
the company has ever had to bear. I need not remind you that 
the payment of the vast majority of our war claims was under- 
taken voluntarily, and at the outset the directors decided to con- 
tinue the payment so long as it was in their power to do so. 
Tt is with thankfulness we can say that we have continued to the 
end—(hear, hear)—although the boldest of us might have hesi- 
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tated had we known that the war claims would reach £5,000,q 
at which the total now stands. In this connection I may ey 
out that the Prudential has paid war claims on more than 
230,000 policies out of a total number of 674,000 deaths actually 
confirmed by the British Government. This means that we hay 
been called upon to pay claims on over one-third of the Britig 
soldiers killed during the war. (Applause.) 


Morta.ity. 


In addition to the war claims we had in 1918 to bear ty 
additional strain of an influenza epidemic. While this lasted the 
claims so caused were actually heavier than the war claims, fy 
the epidemic attacks both sexes. The male mortality shows; 
still further increase over that for 1917 and a still furth 
increase in the wastage of young life about the 
of 20. The increase in the male mortality is partly due to th 
greater war losses and partly due to the influenza epidemic. Wi 
the females, however, it is wholly due to this latter cause. 


War CLAIMS AND GERMAN INDEMNITY. 


speaking to you about these war claims, | inj. 
had asked the Treasury to consider the serio 
with some suggested limitation, the compan 
had undertaken at the request of the Government and in orde 
not to discourage voluntary enlistment. The victory of the Allied 
nations has simplified the situation, and a claim on behalf of the 
life assurance companies that these losses should be made goo 
out of the war indemnity has been formulated by the Life Offices’ 
Association and submitted to the Treasury. It is clearly improper 
that the war risk, which was not included in our policies, should 
remain to be borne by the company and by those of the public 
who are associated with it. Justice demands that those wh 
provoked the war should be compelled to pay its cost, 
(Applause.) Our surviving policyholders are already contributing 
through taxation to the cost of the war, and it is not possible to 
justify an additional levy on their resources’ or a continued reduc. 
tion in bonuses, which is equivalent to such a levy, in order to 
cover liability net provided for in our life policies for those other 
policyholders who have fallen in the service of the nation. 


Last year, in 
mated that we 
liability which, 


VacuaTIon REporT. 


I now come to the valuation report, from which you will see 
that the surplus in both branches is lower—I hope for the last 
time. The operation of the Courts (Emergency Powers) Act has 
again affected our profits. You will observe from the accounts 
that during the year £250,000 has been absorbed from the 
£350,000 set aside to meet the liabilities under the Act, leaving 
£100,000 still available for the future liabilities to which we are 
still exposed. The Act automatically comes to an end six months 
after the end of the war, and in view of this our liabilities should 
be limited, but the payment of the arrears .of premium under 
policies affected by the Act may be delayed, should unem- 
ployment become more general.’ In these circumstances we feel 
that £100,000 is the minimum that can be retained to meet 
contingencies on account of the Act. When the world returns to 
its normal state we have every reason to anticipate that our 
profits will improve to the pre-war standard, and we shall, under 
our profit-sharing scheme, be able to resume the payment of 
bonuses to the industrial branch policyholders, the outdoor staf 
and the shareholders. (Hear, hear.) At present, however, our 
profits are still showing the scars of war, and no allocation i 
possible under the scheme, while the shareholders receive only 
the reduced rate of dividend that has been paid for the past 
three years. 


Orpinary Brancnu Bonus. 


In the ordinary branch the directors, after very careful con 
sideration, decided that a bonus of £1 6s. per cent. should b 
allotted to. the policyholders. We feel confident that the near 
future will see our bonuses at least at their pre-war rate. 


INVESTMENTS. 


Now, may I call your attention to some interesting facts with 
regard to our investments? During last year we pursued the 
course of placing practically all available funds at the disposal of 
the Government. Thus. out of approximately eleven millions 
sterling invested in marketable securities, no less than ten and 
a half millions were lent for the purpose of carrying on the 
war. We were enabled to provide this very large sum for the 
following reasons :—(1) By the normal excess of income ovéf 
out-goings ; (2) by money obtained from repayments and matufr 
ties of loans and securities; (3) by the sale of nearly one and a 
half millions of various bonds and stocks at advantageous prices; 
and (4) by an increase of the amount of our loan from ov 
bankers. The net increase in our assets for the year amount 
to £5.330,990, making our total assets, after deducting the 
loans from our bankers, £(109,126,862. 


THE GOVERNMENT. 


The company by its investments in War Bonds gave cordial 
support to the extended “ Tank ’? campaign inaugurated by the 
National War Savings Committee in the early part of the yeat. 
and continued after the armistice was signed. Hundreds of 
cheques for amounts from £1,000 upwards were handed by ow 
representatives to the ‘‘ Tanks’’ or to the local authorities for 
investment in War Bonds to the credit of the various towns 
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and this plan of subscription undoubtedly had a t influence 
on the raising of large sums that were contributed from many 
suburban and provincial districts. | The co-operation of our 
our-door staff with the local War Savings Committees was shown 
to be of mutual benefit to the company and to the National 
Exchequer, and I am pleased to say that the company’s attitude 
as been cordially acknowledged by the Controller of the 
National War Savings Committee in a letter complimenting the 
directors on the public spirit displayed. 


INCREASING PROPORTION OF HomE SECURITIES. 


Now that peace is in sight, it is interesting to notice the 
changes which have taken place in our relative holdings of 
British and Foreign Government securities between December, 
1913, and December, 1918. At the former date our holding of 
British Government securities stood at one and three-quarter 
millions, or 2 per cent. of the total assets; at the latter date the 
amount was thirty-five and a half millions, representing as much 
as 32} per cent., a proportion sixteen times as great. On the 
other hand, the amount in Foreign Government, Provincial and 
Municipal securities, has only advanced from eight and a-half 
millions to nine and a-quarter millions, while the actual per- 
centage to total assets has decreased from 9.8 per cent. to 8.5 

cent. In this connection it may be mentioned that the 
in the balance-sheet includes about 42,000,000 invested 

in the securities of the French Government, so that there is a 
considerable decrease in our holdings of other foreign securities. 
This is, of course, due to the many sales, during the last three 
yars, of Dutch, Swiss and Scandinavian bonds, at high prices 
caused by the abnormal rates of exchange with those countries. 


Enemy AND RussIAn SECURITIES. 


For the past year we have not, of course, received any income 
on enemy securities, but as I mentioned in 1915, the total holding 
was less than 2 per cent. of our funds, and at the present time 
is only 1.6 per cent. In the same category must now be placed 
our Russian securities, which represent 1.4 per cent. of our 
assets. ‘ 


VALUE OF SECURITIES AND INVESTMENTS RESERVE. 


Dealing with the value of our investments generally, the past 
year stands out prominently as being the first over a long series 
in which the market value of securities have shown an apprecia- 
tion. This appreciation, though not great, indicates a distinct 
tendency towards improved values, and marks, I hope, the turn 
of the tide which will bring prosperity both to our country and 
our company. (Applauuse.) At the same time, the leeway lost 
during four and a-half years of war cannot be made up at once, 
and it was thought desirable to again strengthen the investments 
reserve fund, which in the combined branches now stands at 
the imposing total of £4,450,000. (Applause.) Whether this 
reserve should be maintained or used to write down securities 
was most carefully considered. It was, however, finally decided 
that in view of the restrictions still existing on the Stock 
Exchange, and of the continuance of Government borrowing, 
there was still a lack of stability in market values, and that the 
fund should therefore be left in the form of a reserve. It is, 
however, the intention of your Board, when a suitable oppor- 
tunity offers, to utilise this fund in writing down securities to 
values more compatible with after-war conditions. 


STRAIN ON THE COMPANY. 


While fully recognising that the country may have to pass 
through a period of stress and strain during reconstruction, 
which may affect profoundly a company such as the Prudential 
with its manifold financial interests, yet, when I reflect that 
during the past decade we have set aside nearly ten million 
pounds to meet depreciation, I am optimistic as to the future. 
And this has been accomplished despite the unexampled strain 
which the company has had to bear in meeting claims due to 
the war, the influenza epidemic, and the imposition of the 
Courts (Emergency Powers) Act. 


CO-OPERATION OF ALL CLASSES. 


However strong the company may be, this tremendous achieve- 
ment could not have been accomplished without the loyal 
Co-operation of all classes interested in the prosperity of the 
company. (Hear, hear.) You, ladies and gentlemen, have 
helped by giving up your bonuses and part of your dividend. 
The out-door staff of the company have suffered by the with- 
drawal of their bonuses, and the policyholders have seen their 
bonuses reduced or suspended. ,With the glorious end of the 
War attained, these sacrifices have not been in vain, and I am 
confident that none of you will regret the course we have had to 
tdopt. (Applause.) On behalf of the whole Board of Directors 
Ido Wish to thank you personally for the uncomplaining manner 
m which these sacrifices have been borne, and through the 
publication of this speech I desire to thank also the whole body 
of our policyholders and outdoor staff. I said last year that 
While we were voluntarily bearing the extra burdens thrown 
upon us by the war the directors would be unwilling to ask you 
‘© sufler any further diminution in respect of the dividend, 
which, taking into account the pre-war bonus additions, has now 

the fourth year in succession been reduced by 33 1-3 per 
cent. It is at present more than usually difficult to forecast the 
but the outlook is obviously much brighter than that of 
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a year ago, and I think it is to take a sanguine view 
of the prospects before us. The first duty of your directors 
must be to preserve inviolate the stability of the company—(hear, 
hear)—but subject to that consideration nothing would give the 
Board so much satisfaction as the ability to announce a renewed 
distribution ef bonuses under our profit-sharing scheme. I am 
sure you will wish us the best possible fortune during the present 
year, and we trust we shall not disappoint you at our next annual 


ing. la 
ProFit-SHARING. 


It is perhaps unnecessary to point out to you that a favourable 
decision with regard to our claim on account of industrial assur- 
ance losses to compensation out of the war indemnity would 
materially help our power to resume distribution under our 
profit-sharing scheme. It is useful to place on record the past 
results of the company with regard to profit-sharing, which are 
set out in the appended schedule. 


Prorit-SHARING RECORD. 


Share- Outdoor Policy- 
holders. Staff. holders. 
Year. S S 
35,000 35,000 72,697 
1909 ...... 50,000 50,000 . 176,401 
1910 ...... 65,000 65,000 222,507 
1911 ...... 75,000 75,000 277,083 
90,000 90,000 324,797 
1913 ...... 100,000 100,000 359,572 
1914 ...... 100,000 100,000 . y 
1915 ...... 50,000 .. 50,000 . 276,721 
12 


nil 
£565,000 £565,000 2,260,000 


PROBLEMS OF THE FUTURE. 


In the vast financial problems which at the present time con- 
front the State the Prudential, by reason of the magnitude of 
its funds and its great investing power, is vitally interested. The 
directors of this company are in the position of trustees for 
upwards of twenty million policyholders, and it is essential there- 
fore, that we give the closest possible attention to every phase 
of the financial situation, in addition to any schemes affecting the 
welfare and interests of the wage earners of this country. For 
example, the rate at which the Government borrows is of para- 
mount importance to us, affecting as it does the values of all 
gilt-edged marketable securities. Again, we are anxious to know 
the plans of the Government on the housing question, as we have 
been approached on several occasions by local authorities with 
regard to the financing of certain of the proposed schemes. Then 
there is the question of Home Railway stocks, of which we are 
the largest holders in the country. As you are aware, the 
Government has indicated there is to be no change in the present 
conditions for another two years at least. In due course, how- 
ever, the question of the compensation, should nationalisation 
take place, will have to be faced, and the terms will be of the 
greatest possible importance to both policyholders and share- 
holders of the Prudential, which at the present time holds 
Debenture, Guaranteed, Preference and Ordinary stocks of this 
class to the extent of nearly £ 6,000,000 in value. By reason 
of the nature of our business we are in a position to invest large 
amounts for a considerable number of years, and are thus in a 
somewhat different position from that of banks and similar 
institutions, whose investments must necessarily be of a more 
fluid and easily realisable character. In other words, we are 
compelled to take what may be termed the long view on questions 
of finance, and this involves correspondingly increased respon- 
sibility. 

+ CREDIT OF THE STATE. 


The success or non-success of many of the schemes for public 
and private reconstruction now before the country must depend 
largely upon the terms on which the necessary funds can be 
obtained. Our experience shows that at the present time these 
terms depend almost entirely upon the rates of interest offered 
by the State for its loans. Every effort made to improve the 
credit of the State and reduce the rate at which it borrows will 
reflect favourably upon the prosperity of the nation and aid 
materially in carrying out the schemes for the betterment of our 
country. (Hear, hear.) 


Fire anp OrHer CLasses OF INSURANCE. 


As you are aware, we have during the last two years trans- 
acted a certain amount of accident business, as shown in the 
accounts of the general branch, and, as you will remember, we 
took powers to undertake fire and various other classes of 
insurance. We have come to the conclusion that the present 
is a favourable time for such an extension. Although we have 
every reason to expect that our existing connections will enable 
us to obtain almost immediately a very considerable volume. of 
business, we intend to proceed in a Prudential manner. 


New 


I would remind you that the authorised capital of the com- 
pany is £2,000,000, of which 41,000,000 remains unissued. 
Subject to the consent of the Treasury, it is proposed that the 
remaining £1,000,000 should be issued pro rata to our share- 
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applause)—and that a small proportion only of the 
nominal value of such new shares should be called up, further 
calls depending upon the amount of the business transacted and 
other contingencies. These new shares will be designated “‘B”’ 
shares, and will depend for dividend entirely upon 75 per cent. 
of any distributable profit from the general branch, the remaining 
25 per cent. of that profit being allotted to the existing shares. 


Prospects OF GENERAL BRANCH. 


It is, of course, quite impossible to forecast the amount of 
profit which the general branch may be able to earn, and I trust 
shareholders will not be disappointed if it should be found 
advisable to refrain from making any distribution in the near 
future, but will be satisfied if, as the result of our most careful 
and constant attention to this new class of business, we are 
eventually able to distribute moderate dividends, increasing as 
our success becomes more assured. It should be fully realised 
that fire and accident business is subject to much greater fluctua-' 
tion as regards its profit-earning capacity than life assurance 
business. These new shares must not in any way be compared 
with our existing shares, which for many years have secured 
dividends and bonus, the satisfactory nature of which has been 
due not only to an enormous business with an income of many 
millions per annum, but also to long and careful husbanding of 
our resources and the building up of reserves which have enabled 
us to face unexpected losses such as have resulted from the past 
four years of war. Our new venture in fire and accident business 
must be regarded as an offspring, which will require careful 
consideration during its youth, and for whose robust maturity 
we shall be prepared to wait with such confidence as our en- 
deavours will, we believe, justify. 


SHARE ACCOUNTS. 


It has been customary at these meetings to state the number 
of shareholders on our register, and I am glad to report that the 
total number of accounts is now 1,927, being an increase of 141 
over last year. 


APPROVED SOCIETIES. 


Dealing with the question of national health insurance, the 
claims of the Prudential approved societies during the past year 
amounted to £1,492,000. The average number of new claims 
per week from January to April was 10,000, but in July, owing 
to the influenza epidemic, they reached 24,000; in August they 
fell again to the normal, but in October they increased to 17,000 
and in November to 31,500. 


MINISTRY OF HEALTH. 


Our approved societies have always exerted their full influence to 
hasten the establishment of a Ministry of Health; in season and, 
as some thought, out of season ; before the war and even during 
its critical periods they have, in conjunction with other approved 
societies, urged upon the Government that the welfare of the 
people should be its first consideration whether in peace or war 
—(hear, hear)—and that no social measure was of greater 
importance or more urgently needed than the immediate cu- 
ordination of the health services of the nation (including housing 
and sanitation) by means of a Ministry of Health. They 
pledged their support to a Bill drafted by the Government, which 
proposed to include temporarily the whole of the Poor Law in the 
new Ministry of Health rather than risk the delay which would 
inevitably take place if the new Ministry had to wait until the 
Poor Law was dissolved and reformed. The whole subject was 
exhaustively dealt with by our general manager (Mr. Thompson) 
in his presidential address to the National Conference of Indus- 
trial Assurance Approved Societies, held in October last— 
(applause)—and I shall be glad if any shareholder of the com- 
pany who is interested in the subject would ask for a copy of 
that address before leaving this hall. 


COLLECTION OF PREMIUMS. 


As regards the important work of collecting our premiums, | 
have on several occasions explained to you the improved system 
which we adopted experimentally in 1912, and generally in 1913. 
More than half of our premium income is now collected under 
what is called the block system, and the extent to which that 
system has been developed during the war, and especially during 
the past year, has been quite satisfactory. It would have been 
even more rapidly extended last year but for the fact that some 
additional clerical work is required to effect the change of 
method, and the clerical staff were very heavily handicapped 
owing to the number away on active service. It is abundantly 
clear that the block system has already brought about an 
appreciable reduction in our expenses, though all the advantage 
secured in this direction has hitherto been much more than 
counter-balanced by the war claims, the war allowances to the 
staff on active service, and in providing for the liability imposed 
upon the company by the misdirected provision affecting insur- 
ance policies which was hastily inserted in the Courts (Emergency 
Powers) Act. It was, as you know, our declared intention that 
the agency staff should derive benefit from economy resulting 
from the success of the block system, and effect has been given 
to this determination, notwithstanding the heavy demands which 
we have had to meet in other directions. 
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The unexampled progress of the business of the 
also been of material assistance to the agency staff, and]. 
glad to say that their average earnings increased from , 
18s. 7d. per week during 1917 to £3. 9s. 6d. per week gy! 
1918. (Applause.) I think it is right that you should knoy @ 
facts, because there has been some agitation on behalf of 4, 
who are, generally speaking, less successful than others of 1 
agents—(hear, hear)—and the charge has been freely adyays 
that the company does not pay its agents a living wage. g 
agents are divided into two classes: the smaller class yyy: 
cally, who are employed under the block system, collect », 
than half of our premium income and are salaried men. The, 
class numerically are paid salary for making their weekly qj 
lections, a duty which usually occupies about three days, 
rest of the week being available for the introduction of yg 
business which is paid for as piece work by commission, jy 
not possible to maintain a standard rate of wage for thous 
of men who for half the week are working, or perhaps 1 
working, on commission terms. It is inevitable that SOME My 
should prove more industrious, more capable and more, 
sourceful than others, and it is a fact that some few of, 
agents earn less commission in a year than others earn jg, 
week, so that the claim put forward on behalf of the fey, 
equivalent to a demand for a week’s pay for something like yp 
a week’s effective work. Hitherto we have been more or jg 
content in the knowledge that our terms of remuneration affor 
to the agent the opportunity of earning good wages, and iny 
number of cases where he has not availed himself of th 
opportunity we have accepted the situation, provided the cally 
tions were properly attended to. We have been loth to terming 
the agreements of men simply on the ground that their agency 
wer: unproductive, but that attitude will demand reconsijg 
tion—(applause)—if dislike or unsuitability for the work ag 
consequent failure to earn the average wage is made the grou 
for unwarranted criticism of the company. (Hear, hear.) Wher 
the rate of an agent’s earnings is much below the average wag 
we intend in future to ascertain the cause. If the shortage ca 
be regarded as attributable to any fault on the part of the com 
pany we shall do our best to supply what is lacking. If, « 
the other hand, the fault is properly attributable to the agen, 
we shall expect him to supply what is lacking should he desir 
to retain his agency appointment. (Applause.) The cases q 
men earning much less than the average wage are happil 
relatively few in number, and we hope that a satisfactory anim, 
amicable arrangement may be arrived at with most of them wha 
our inquiries have been concluded. There is every desire on t 
part of the company to deal with them with as much genersiti, 
as the circumstances warrant. (Hear, hear.) de 
policyhol 
ike, hov 
quinquen 
policyhol 


MAGNIFICENT WORK OF THE STAFF. 


You will have realised that the unprecedented progress of tl 
company during 1918 could not have been achieved witho 
enthusiastic effort on the part of the vast majority of the staf 
Those superintendents and assistant superintendents who wer 
not considered eligible for active service have had a_ harassing 
time throughout the war, and during 1918 their difficulty 
became acute. The staff was so depleted that superintendeny 
were temporarily undertaking the control of two districts 
although in some instances no assistants remained to help them 
Fortunately, the agency staff still left to us were in most cas 
men of considerable experience in the work, and I cannot sped 
too highly of the loyal efforts which produced such magnificesl 
results. Our thanks are also due to the temporary collects 
for much good work done on other agencies which are bei 
maintained for men away with the colours. Our indoor std 
has also risen splendidly to the calls necessarily made upon thes 
and we are thankful that a fair number of our men in kha 
are now passing through the various stages of demobilisation, # 
that the almost intolerable strain on their civilian colleagues wi 
be sensibly relaxed in the near future. (Hear, hear.) An adé 
tional strain on our staff has been caused by the prominent pat 
taken by a number of our men in the work of the Loné# 
Ambulance Column. Those so employed have done their utmol 
to make good their frequent absences from office duty, but fies 
and blood have their limitations, and their colleagues have, 
ever possible, rendered such assistance as their own already of 
burdered energies permitted. 
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Rep Cross Work. 


The work of the London Ambulance Column has done much# 
relieve the sufferings of those who have been wounded for w#® 
the terrible and prolonged conflict now, we trust, at an end, 

I hope the undoubted services of the men composing that coluié 
will meet with suitable official recognition. (Hear, hear.) ™ 
men concerned, not all of whom are connected with the d 
tial, have made extraordinary sacrifices throughout the whole 

the war, and it would be but just that they should share in any 
award which may be conferred on men engaged in the hom 
service. Entertainments have been given by members of ou 
staff throughout the war to wounded soldiers both in this hay 
and other centres, which have been much appreciated by ‘0 
able to attend them, and we have heard with pleasure that ® 
hospital work undertaken by a number of our women cl 

been greatly valued. 


If the | 


Women CLerKs. 


For more than forty years we have employed a one po 
staff of women clerks, so that it is no new venture on the . 
of the Prudential. Our experience is that more and more 
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ly they are establishing themselves as an efficient section of 
staf, and we anticipate they will take an increasingly 
mortant place in our Office administration. 


ff, and | 

from Rerurn oF Enuistep Men. 

week 

ae of After more than four years of war we are welcoming back 

sthers of sgmpase members of the indoor and outdoor staff who have been 
ving with the Colours. During their absence the company 


s spared no effort to keep their families and dependants in a 
ancial position no less advantageous than would have been 
ts case had they remained with us. (Hear, hear.) Well have 
bey deserved all that we could do, and we greet them with 
tankfulness that they have survived the many perils they have 
ced. Yet, while we rejoice at their safe return, our thoughts 
ie filled with sadness when we remember the many who have 
‘4 down their lives for the Great Cause. 


Tue SuPREME SACRIFICE. 


it some Mh 

id more 

few of gil Out of 1,508 members of the indoor staff who joined the 
S earn jn fmporces, 191 have died or been killed in action, while out of 
| the feygimel52 of the outdoor staff 539 can never return. Their com- 
ing like yflmades who have been associated with them on the field of battle 
more or jyimme have carried on their work at home will long cherish their 


nmory, and the story of their great sacrifice will ever stand 
t as an imperishable record in the history of the Prudential. 
ar, hear.) The directors propose to erect a_ suitable 
morial in the courtyard to the memory of Prudential men who 
ve fallen. (Applause.) I now beg to move the adoption of the 
mort and the accounts, but before calling upon Mr. Horne, the 
Deputy Chairman, to second the motion, I should like to say 
hat it has been considered advisable that a copy of this speech 
hold be issued in book form, with the diagrams attached in 


ear.) Wheimbe proper place in the book. All the shareholders will receive 
verage wage copy of the book either to-mrorow or the day after. 

shortage ca 

of the com 

ing. If, Tue Orpinary Brancn Bonus. 

the agent 

Id he desiefl The Deputy Chairman (Mr. W. Edgar Horne, M.P.): Ladies 
he cases dilind gentlemen,—The Chairman, as usual, has left the Deputy 
— happitfirhairman very little to say, but perhaps I might be allowed to 
— s emphasise one point he has mentioned as to the ordinary branch 


bonus, which has been declared this last year at the rate of 26s. 
cent. In 1914 the bonus that was declared was at the rate 
pf 80s. per cent. For the three succeeding years a bonus was 
feclared of £1 for each year, but notices were not sent to the 
policyholders because of the shortness of the staff. I should 
ike, however, to point out that that makes an average for the 
quinquennium of 23s. a year. I need scarcely say that if any 
wmpolicyholder wants to take the money instead of allowing it to 
be added on to his policy it is possible for him to take it. It 
may also be of interest to you to know how our funds are in- 
ested at the present time as compared with how they were 
vested five years ago. In home securities at the present time 
ve have 73 per cent., whereas five years ago we had only 58 per 
pent.; and we now have 89 per cent. of our funds invested 
ithin the British Empire, whereas five years ago we had only 78 
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help theagampet cent. I have much pleasure in seconding the resolution. 
most cass 

innot 

maghificesl Sir WILLIAM PLENDER ON THE INVESTMENTS. 


y collecto 

are bel Sir William Plender, G.B.E., said: Sir Thomas Dewey, 
indoor sul@Badies and gentlemen,—The balance-sheet which is now before 
upon theyiou is the thirtieth which my firm has certified as regards the 
n in khaiiinvestments and their safe custody. The occurrence of this anni- 
lisation, #iversary has led me to make a comparison of the figures in 1889 
eagues wind in 1918, and I think it may perhaps be of interest to the 
) _An adéBimeeting if 1 refer to a fewof them. At the close of 1889 the total 
ninent palassets of the company were just under £11,000,000; they are 
he how over £ 113,000,000. The subscribed share capital was then 
reir utmormhs200,000; it is now £1,000,000. The premium income has 
7, but fietigrown in this period from 4} millions to 16} millions, and the 


ave, wher 


terest revenue from £327,000 to almost £ 4,000,000, while the 
r ove 


fumber of policies in force is now over 23,000,000, as compared 
with 8,700,000 at the earlier date. I think these phenomenal 
mereases bear testimony to the fact that the Prudential has met 
@ national want and also to the skill and foresight with which 
is affairs have been managed. (Hear, hear.) Turning now to 
the critical period of the last five years, which has subjected 
everything to a strenuous and unexpected test, I find that whereas 
the balance-sheet issued before the war at 3lst December, 1913, 
disclosed assets of £:87,000,000, the assets now amount (as 
already mentioned) to £113,000,000, an increase of £26,000,000. 
If the company can achieve this progress in face of the drain 
upon them of £5,000,000 for war claims and over £500,000 
Urough the influenza epidemic, I think they are not unjustified 


mis" looking forward to a still more progressive future now that 
rs of OM the former disquieting factor has practically disappeared. With 
) this MiMBtard to the existing investments, I should like to point out, 
| by thot@@although the shareholders will doubtless have already noticed it, 
e that OHMS that £35,000,000, representing 31 per cent. of the total assets, 
clerks 49 in British Government securities, so that, while ensuring the 


Seatest safety for the company, the directors have at the same 
lime helped the national finances most materially. It is 
“arcely necessary for me to add—I have said it so often—that 
we have found the securities in complete order. (Applause.) 

The motion was carried unanimously. 
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THE CITY 


Views on the Budget are becoming less pessimistic. 
After all, next year’s expenditure will not be more 
than 1,500 millions, which is 900 millions less than the 
probable actual costs of 1918-19, and if the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer can squeeze out goo millions in 
revenue, which is what the present year is producing, 
he will need to raise only about 600 millions by loans! 
So by all means let us build the Channel Tunnel. It 
will cost but £20,000,o0o—“‘ equal to a single day’s 
cost of the war to the Allies,’’ says one expert. When 
shall we give up measuring our extravagances by the 
war standard? 


We hope the Budget estimate will work out at less 
than 1,500 millions, but we are rather doubtful about 
getting 900 millions of revenue with trade in the 
transition stages and with the excess profits duty 
removed; and the raising of 600 millions by loans will 
hardly be a simple task. Perhaps the German in- 
demnity may come into the calculations, though when 
and where is not yet clear. Mr. Bonar Law spoke 
truly when he said that the financial problems of peace 
would be more puzzling than those of war. We wonder 
who is responsible for the suggestion that the com- 
mencement of the fiscal year should be moved from 
April to July. 


Putting the best face on the Budget, the City cannot 
feel easy about it, and a three months’ postponement 
until peace is settled might be welcome. Truth to tell, 
Mr. Austen Chamberlain so far has not inspired con- 
fidence. He is responsible for the current issue of 
National War Bonds after the Government had adver- 
tised that there should be no more of them. He is 
responsible also for the amended New Capital Issues 
Order, which, while purporting to modify the terms, 
was a brazen attempt to give the Treasury stronger 
powers. The City hesitates to believe that these 
blunders initiated in the mind of Mr. Chamberlain; but 
he has made two bad shots, and one wonders whether 
the Budget shell will hit the right target. 

The probability of the Channel Tunnel being sanc- 
tioned seems to give general satisfaction, though dis- 
cussion has run far ahead of the facts. So far as can 
be judged, the clinching argument is that it will 
provide work for unemnloyed in addition to facilitating 
An important question is 
whether it will assist trade sufficiently to justify a 
probable loss on working. If trade is to be helped 
appreciably freight rates will have to be very low. 


The Grand Trunk scandal grows worse. It is 
reported from Ottawa that the Canadian Government’s 
offer to the company was £720,000, which is even less 
than the amount suggested in the Drayton Acworth 
report. It would not quite pay 2 per cent. on the 
Second Preference stock, whereas in 1913 the Grand 
Trunk distributed £973,000, which gave 24 per cent. 
on the Third Preference; and surely the Grand Trunk 
performance during the war justifies generous con- 
sideration. One is almost reminded of Sir George 
Touche’s remark at the meeting of the Midland Rail- 
way Company of Western Australia, which has been 
shamefully treated by the State Government: ‘‘ You 
may get a cheap railway, but a shabby financial reputa- 
tion is never cheap, though it is easily acquired and 
very injurious.”’ 


Lord Cowdray is selling his control of the Mexican 
Eagle organisation to the Royal Dutch-Shell group. 
It has been known for some time that he was pre- 
pared to sell his holding or a large part of it, and it 
had been hoped in some quarters that the Burmah Oil 
—Anglo-Persian group would be the purchasers. 
However, if the deal is carried through, as is expected, 
the great Eagle organisation will be in most competent 
hands and the position of the Shell group in the world’s 
oil markets will be considerably strengthened. 
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JOHN LANBP’S LIST 
FIFTY YEARS OF A SHOWMAN'S 


By THomas F. PLowMAN. Author of ‘‘In the Days 
of Victoria,’’ etc. With numerous illustrations. Demy 
8vo. 12s. 6d. net. 

Probably no representative of what may be termed the show-side 
of Agriculture can claim to have had a longer or more varied 
experience of what this stands for than Mr. Plowman, and in his 
latest book he gives a series of reminiscences full of life, character 
and incident, and with a thread of human interest running through 
it br ig must appeal to the ordinary as well as to the agricultural 
reader. 


A JOURNEY IN WAR-TIME 


By Lapy ST.JoHN. Crown 8vo. 5s. net. 

A highly entertaining account of a remarkable war-time journey to 
pos battle zone, fuil of amusing sketches, and of quite unique 

terest. 


ON ACTIVE SERVICE SERIES 


In the ON ACTIVE SERVICE series Mr. Jounn Lanz is bringing 
together a collect on of narraiives by eye-witnesses, in the Great 
War, of typical experiences at the front, and also other accounts of 
special dramatic or historical interest. The fullowing volume is the 
first of the series. 


A HANDFUL OF AUSSEYS 

By C. HAmpTon THorP, A.I.F. With a foreword by 
General Sir William Birdwood, K.C.B., K.C S.I., etc,, 
and an introductory poem by Robert Bridges, Poet 
Laureate. With iliustrations by James F. Scott. Crown 
8vo. 7s. net. 

The only book from the pen of an Australian soldier which deals 
intimately with the troopship voyage between the Commonwealth 
and England, and the more detailed side of a soldier's life in England 
before going across the Channel. 

List of volumes in the series sent on application. 


TOWARDS NEW HOx«IZONS 


JOHN LANE, The Bodley Head, Vigo Street, W. 1. 


| 
| 
| 
| 


Macmillan’s New Books, 


ESSAYS IN ROMANTIC 
LITERATURE. 


By GEORGE WYNDHAM. Edited with an Intro. 
duction by CHARLES WHIBLEY, 8vo. 12s. net. 
The Spectator.—‘' The essay on North's Plutarch is 
one of the finest mixed studies of politics and literature 
written in this or any time. . . . He spared no pains ip | 
the coll ction of facts, but his industry left no traces op | 
his style, in which the charm of his personality, his } 
enthusiasm and love of beauty appear on every page," 


W. B. YEATS. 


THE WILD SWANS AT COOLE, 


Poems by W. B. YEATS. Crown 8vo. 5s. net, 


FOURTH THOUSAND. 


FOLK-LORE IN THE OLD 
TESTAMENT : Studies in Com. 


parative Religion, Legend and Law, 
By Sir J. G. FRAZER, D.c.L., LL.D., Litt.D. 3 vols, 
8vo. 37s. 6d. net. 

The Guardian.—'' There is no sort of doubt that 
in these volumes many difficult and obscure passages 
in the Bible are explained and illuminated as never 
before. As a contribution to Old Tes ament exegesis 
‘ Folk Lore in the Old Testament ’ is invaluable. "’ 


NEW AND NOTABLE NOVELS. 
ELIZABETH 


CHRISTOPHER & COLUMBUS, 


gaiety and fascinating inexperience and ruthless logic 
are quite delightful.” 


TENTH THOUSAND. 


By M. P. WiLtcocks. Author of ‘‘ The Wingless | one Bi 
Victory,” ‘‘The Man of Genius,” etc. Crown 8vo. | A Novel by the author of *‘ Elizabeth and Her German C 
5s, net. Garden.’’ Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. net. ( 

A volume of essays, mainly political, in which the author The Daily Mail.—'' A really delicious little comedy Sais 
to up focus forces of the new time, . . The Twins are a real help to gettlng through organ 

e p-to-date and provocative, many will! disp its lusi 
but io one who cares to read the eens of the times will find the dismal time: s. Their rng examination of the man whose _. 
book dull. wife has just left him isascream. All through, their iar t 

| course 


THE SECRET CITY. 

DUCKWORTH & CO | By HUGH WALPOLE. Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. net. [AN Wi 
The Spectator.—'' The book contains many graphic | 

sketches of the barbaric splendours and squalors of the L 


Petrograd, portraits of Anarchists and upholders of the | 
old regime, terrible and grotesque incidents of the | 
Revolution, and a splendid tribute to the discretion 
and forbeirance, the nobility and wisdom, of our 
Ambassador.”’ 


NOVELS TO READ. 


Buy them or insist on your Library supplying them— 
they are all in stock. 


> 


Mrs. VICTOR RICKARD'S New Novel. | B 
THE HOUSE OF COURAGE. | THE BOOK OF THE CAVE-— 
Crown 8vo. 7s. net. ° 6s 
“Tt is full of real life shrewdly observed and most | GAURISANKARGUHA; | £ Dress "A 
sympathetically recorded, and from start to finish its eager | | Akegery Wat he th settin, 
human interest never abates, its swift and vital movement | saw and heard while visiting the Cave of the 
never falters. If such a sound and animated story fails to | | Awakened One. By SRI ANANDA 
secure a genuine success there must be something radically Author of ** Brahmadarsanam: or Intuition o 
wrong with the public taste."’"—Daily Telegraph. | Absolute.’” Crown 8vo. 5s. net. mi By 
The Times Literary Supplement.—'' A A 
THE TUNNEL | drama strikingly presenting phases of Eastern thought | 
: and speculation on the problems of life, with 4 | 2s. 
| 


By DOROTHY M. RICHARDSON, Author of Dantesque revelation of the other world."’ 


Pointed Roofs,’ “Blackwater,” aid ‘* Honeycomb.” WEL 
Crown 8vo. 7s. net. 
“*If perfection has any pitches, the ‘high’ pitch, to my INTERNATIONAL WAR: lis Im 
sense, was not reached till now, when new phases of per- | Causes and its Cure. 
ception, of thought and exquisite emotion have come into | By OSCAR T. CROSBY, LL.D., F.R.G.S., Presi- By 
Miss Richardson's range."—Daily News. dent of the Inter-Ally Council on War Purchases and rs 
Finance. 8vo. 12s. net, a 
** An exceedingly able novel.''—Evening News. the. st 
; it to 
LITTLE MISS MUFFET. THE ROUND TABLE. aca (thos 
LIZABETH KIRBY. Crown 8vo. 7 A Quarterly Review of the Politics of the Britis welfar 
By E Commonwealth. 2s. 6d. net. Annual Subscription 
COLONEL ARTHUR LYNCH in a four-page review 10 a co ee 
in the Book Monthly says:—‘‘ Little Miss THE 
Muffet ’ is a book of geni di ter than ‘ pre 
uffet ’ i genius and Is greater than ‘Jane Eyre W. & A. K. JOHNSTON'S. By 
THE SHEEPKOLD. THE WORLD-WIDE ATLAS. In 
By LAURENCE HOUSMAN. Crown 8vo. 7s. net. Containing 128 Beautifully Coloured, Up-to-Date \ 
and. Edition. , ' Maps, with a complete Index to 67,000 Places. New a 
‘The Sheepfold is a very remarkable piece of work.'’"— Edition. 124 by 10 inches. Cloth 11s. net. Half- 
Daily Telegraph. Morocco, 22s. net. 
3 Henrietta Street, Covent Garden, W.C.2 MACMILLAN & CO., LTD., LONDON, W.C. 2. 
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BELL SONS, LTD. 


Ready Immediately. 


A HISTORY OF BRITISH SOCIALISM. 


By H. BEER, late London Correspondent of 
Vorwarts. With a Historical Introduction by 
R. H. TAWNEY, B.A., Member of the Royal 
Commission on Coal Mines. Demy 8vo. Vol. I. 
12s. 6d. net. 


This book deals with the subject from 
Medieval Communism down to the Birth of 
Chartism. It is based on the “ Geschichte des 
Sozialismus in England,’ but the English 
version is practically a new book, having been 
completely re-written and enlarged by a con- 
siderable amount of original matter. 


GUILDS IN THE MIDDLE AGES, 
Translated from the original by GEORGES 
RENARD, and edited with an Introduction 
by G. D. H. CoLE. Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. net. 

The latter part of M. Renard’s work deals 
with the modern Trades Union Movement, but 
the present volume is complete in itself. 


SELF GOVERNMENT IN INDUSTRY. 


By G. D. H. COLE, Fellow of Magdalen 
College, Oxford. Fourth Edition. 5s. net. 
“.. a praiseworthy attempt to explain the future 
organisation of British Government on National Guild 
lines, ., . Mr. Cole’s volume may be commended as by 
far the most thoughtful exposition of this view of the 
course of social evolution.’’"—New Statesman. 


THE WORLD OF LABOUR. 
By G. D. H. COLE. Third Edition, revised, 
with new Introduction. 4s. 6d. net. 


“The most informative and the best written book on 
the Labour problem we have ever read.'’—English Review. 


NATIONAL GUILDS. An Inquiry into the Wage 
System and the Way Out. 


ByS.G. HOBSON. With an Introduction by 
A. R. ORAGE. Third edition. Crown 8vo. 
6s. net. 


“A well-written, well-arranged, and attractive book, 
setting forth the whole argument. . . ..'—New Statesman. 


GUILD PRINCIPLES IN WAR AND PEACE. 
By S.G. HOBSON, With an Introduction by 
A, R. ORAGE. Second edition. Crown 8vo. 
2s. 6d. net. 


WELFARE WORK. Employers’ Experiments for 
Improving Working Conditions in Factories. 
By E. DOROTHEA PROUD, B.A., C.B.E., 
First Catharine Helen Spence Scholar. With 
a Foreword by the Rt. Hon. Davip LLoyp 
GEORGE. Demy 8vo. Third edition. 8s. 6d. net. 
Mr. LLOYD GEORGE says: ‘‘Her knowledge of 

work is unique, and her book bids fair to become 
the. standard work on the subject. I warmly commend 
it to employers, to Lady Superintendents, and to all 
those members of the general public who care for the 
welfare of the workers in our factories.” 


THE GIRL IN INDUSTRY. A Scientific Investigation. 
By D. J. COLLIER. With a Foreword and 
Introduction by B. L. HUTCHINS, author of 

Women in Modern Industry.” Paper 9d. net. 


York House, Portugal Street, W.C. 2. 


SPRING x LIST 


A BOOK OF HISTORIC IMPORTANCE 


BELGIUM UNDER GERMAN 
OCCUPATION 4 personat NARRATIVE 


By BRAND WHITLOCK, U.S. Minister to 
Belgium. 


This narrative of the Author's experiences is an 
authoritative history of the German occupation of Belgium, 
It throws a flood of light on German methods, German 
character and mentality, and is, in a word, a work of 


literary, political and historic importance. 
[In Two Volumes.] Ready shortly. 


NEW VOLUME BY PHILIP GIBBS 


OPEN WARFARE ™ 
By PHILIP GIBBS. 10/6 net. 


From the taking of Passchendaele to the signing of the 
armistice. 
Uniform with above. Each net, 


THE BATTLES OF THE SOMME 
FROM BAPAUME T0 PASSCHENDAELE 
OTHER WAR BOOKS OF MOMENT 


BULGARIA : Problems and Politics 
By G. CLENTON LOGIO. 10/- net. 


An exhaustive account of the politics, past and present, 
of Bulgaria and the Balkans generally, 


THE PROBLEM OF THE PACIFIC 
By C. H, BRUNSDON FLETCHER, Associate Editor 

of the Sydney Morning Herald. 

THE SWORD OF DEBORAH 

By F. TENNYSON JESSE. (Ready shortly) 


An account of the life and work of the W.A.A.C.’s and 
V.A.D.,’'s in France. 


NEW POETRY 


The SINGING CARAVAN SPIRITS IN BONDAGE 
ROBERT VANSITTART | These verses. by a new 
poet, have an arresting note 


A web of poetic fantasy 
spun on the loom of Persian of truth and beauty, 
mysticism. (Ready shortly). | (Ready shortly), 


AN ESSAY ON MORAL VALUES 


CONSCIENCE AND FANATICISM 
By GEORGE PITT-RIVERS. 


The Author deals with forces which combine to produce 
the most wonderful phenomena in the world: the formation 
of opinion and the creation of ideas. 


TWO BOOKS OF TRAVEL _ Ready Shortly 


HOUSEBOAT DAYS IN CHINA 
By J.O.P. BLAND. Popular Edition. 7/6 net. 


SYRIA By GERTRUDE BELL. 


FORTHCOMING NOVELS 


THE OLD MADHOUSE 

A Posthumous Novel by WM. DE MORGAN. 
JINNY THE CARRIER 

A Comedy of Rural Life by ISRAEL ZANGWILL. 
JAVA HEAD 

By JOSEPH HERGESHEIMER, Author of ‘‘ The 
Three Black Pennys.”’ 


A ROLLING STONE 
By C. A. DAWSON-SCOTT. 


THE MOON AND SIXPENCE 
By W. SOMERSET MAUGHAN, 
Human Bondage,”’ 


LUKE 
By JASPER JAMES, 


A SAILOR’S HOME 
By RICHARD DEHAN, 


WM. HEINEMANN, 21 Bedford Street, W.C.2 


Author of “ Of 
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The Saturday Review March 
Messrs. METHUEN’S 
ANNOUNCEMENTS 
4 


New Illustrated Announcement List sent free on 
Application 


GENERAL LITERATURE 
THE YEARS BETWEEN 


By Rupyarp KIPLING, Crown 8vo. Buckram, 7/6 
net. Fcap. 8vo. Cloth. 6s. net; leather, 7/6 net. 
Also a Service Edition. Two volumes, Square Fcap. 
8vo. Each 3s. net. 


*TWIXT EAGLE AND DOVE 
By E. V. Lucas. Third Edition. Fcap. 8vo. 6s. nte. 


MECCANIA 
By OWEN GREGORY. Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. net. 


Do you want to know what the control of everything by 
the State means? If so, read MECCANIA. 


AN ECHO OF THE SPHERES 


By F. W. Bain. With 2 Illustrations. Wide Demy 
8vo. 10s. 6d. net. 


THE BETROTHAL; or, The Blue Bird 
Chooses 


By Maurice MAETERLINCK. Translated by Alex- 


ander Teixeira de Mattos. Fcap 8vo. 6s. net. 
SORROW OF WAR: Poems 
By Louts GoLpiInG. Fcap 8vo. 5s. net. 


TORY DEMOCRACY 


By Lorp HENRY BENTINCK. Fcap 8vo. 3s. 6d. net. 


UNDER COSSACK AND BOLSHEVIK 


By Ruopa Power. Crown 8vo. 7s. net. 


THE WAR DEBT AND HOW TO 
MEET IT 


By J. E. ALLEN. Crown 8vo. 5s. net. 


METHUEN’S POPULAR NOVELS 


Crown 8vo. 7s. net. 


DEADHAM HARD Lucas MALET 


MIDAS AND SON (8s. net.) STEPHEN McKENNA 
B, E. N. DoOROTHEA CONYERS 
THE BUSTLING HOURS W. Petr RIDGE 
THE PAGAN CHARLES INGE 


THE SON OF TARZAN 
A PRINCESS OF MARS 
THE LOVE SPINNER 
MARY ENGLAND 
YOUNG ENGLAND 
STRANGE TALES FROM 


EpGAaR RICE BURROUGHS 
Epcar RICE BURROUGHS 
CLARA TURNBULL 

Joan THOMPSON 
DouGLas STRONG 


THE FLEET (4s. net.) 
‘* ETIENNE "’ 


GEORGE WODEN 

J. Leckie HERBERTSON 
J. MILLS WHITHAM 

A. S. TURBERVILLE 


LITTLE HOUSES 
CROFTON’S DAUGHTER 
FRUIT OF EARTH 
KENNETH DUGDALE 


METHUEN’S 2/- BOOKS 


These books have been sold by millions, Tens of 
thousands have been sent to the Front. They make the 
most cheerful presents for soldiers, sailors, and civilians. 


METHUEN & CO., LTD., 36, Essex St., Strand, W.C. 2. 


NEW VOLUMES IN THE 
CAMBRIDGE HISTORICAL SERIES 


History of Modern France, 1815-1913, 3, 
EMILE BOURGEOIS. In two volumes.  Crowp 
8vo. Withamap. Volume I, 1815-1852; Volume I, 
1852-1913. 21s net. Ready shortly. 

M. Bourgeois is already well-known as an_ historian in this 
country, and his chapters in The Cambridge Modern History ap 
familiar tomany readers. He holds the professorship of Diplomatic 
and Political History in the University of Paris, and during the lag 
twenty years he has taught Modern History at the Ecole de 
Sciences Politiques—an institution in which most of the higher 
members of the public services in France, especially of the Corps 
Diplomatique, receive their training. In these volumes ¥ 
Bourgeois has traced the lines of that remarkable political evolution 
through which France has been able to eealise the principles and tp 
establish the institutions of democracy. 


Germany, 1815-1890 (3 vols). Volum 


III, 1871-1890. By SIR A. W. WARD, Litt, 
F.B.A., Master of Peterhouse. With two Supple 
mentary Chapters and 2 maps. Crown 8vo. 12s 6dnet, 


Previously published 
Vol. I, 1815-1852. 12s 6d net. 
Vol. II, 1852-1871. I2s 6d net. 


“The completion of Sir A. W. Ward’s Germany leaves it a work 
in many respects of unique value to the student. It is an ideal book 
for the man who wishes to take up any subiect and pursue it ia 
detail, Every question is traced in its essential stages, and thereis 
an admirable apparatus of referemces to the best authorities.""—Th 
Pall Mall Gazette. P 


RELIGION 


The Secret of Progress. By W. CUNNINGHAM, 
F.B.A., F.S.A,, Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge, 
and Archdeacon of Ely. Crown 8vo. 5s net. 

“ Archdeacon Cunningham has endeavoured to carry on the work 
of Professor James, in whose lectures on ‘Varieties of Religious 
Experience’ he was so much interested, by sketching the develop- 
ment of the spiritual consciousness in mam. The result isa 
scholarly and valuable study of a particularly cntraling OE 

aquirer. 


The People’s Faith in the Time of Wyclif. 
By B. L. MANNING, B.A., Donaldson Bye-Fellow 
of Magdalene College, and Lightfoot Scholar in the 
University of Cambridge. Thirlwal! Essay 1917. 
Crown 8vo. 7s 6d net. Ready shortly. 

The generation whose faith is here described was the generatiot 
of Wyclif and Langland, of Chaucer and Gower. The essay falls 
into three sections. In the first are examined some of the ways by 
which religion was taught in the fourteenth century. The secot 
section deals with the subject matter of popular religion. The third 
section is devoted to three probl which agitated the f 
mind; the social problem of poverty, the philosophical problemo! 
free-will, and the religious problem of prayer. 


The Faith of a Subaltern. Essays on Religion and Lis 
By Lieut. ALEC DE CANDOLE, killed in action, 
Sept. 1918. With a Preface by the Very Rev. the 
DEAN OF BRISTOL. Crown 8vo. 2s 6d net 
Ready shortly. 

“I strongly recommend to the attention of clergy and laity alike 
this young officer's vigorous profession of the faith that was in him. 
It is a valuable contribution to religious thought. . . . Thett 
is maturity of grasp of problems and of handling and evidence of # 
deeply religious life. The author commands attention by bis 
obvious sincerity, as well as by his ability.”—Extract from the 

ace. 


NEW _VERSE 


Verses From Fen and Fell. By THOMAS 
THORNELY. Large crown 8vo, 4s 6d net. 
A book of original verse of which the author says in bis 
Introduction :—" Several of the following verses were written lons 
ago. Othersare of yesterday, and though all alike are of the flimsies' 
texture and the lowest possible calibre, there are seme among#! 
them on which the sobering influence of the times has set its mar. 
and which may be regar isd as rude attempts to give expression 10 
real feeling.” 


FETTER LANE, LONDON, E.C. 4. 


C. F. Clay, Manager. 
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